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A briefe narration of the originall undertakings of the 
advancement of plantations, into the parts of Ameriea, 
especially shewing the beginning, progress and con- 
tinuance of that of New-England. Written by the 
right worshipfull Sir Ferdinando Gorges, Knight and 
Governour of the Fort and Island of Plymouth in De- 
vonshire. London, printed by E. Brudenell for Nath. 
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Sir Ferpinanvo Gorces was one of the earliest and 
most persevering of those gentlemen in England who under- 
took to colonize this country. His engaging in it, seems to 
have arisen in part from an accident. Captain Waymouth 
had been employed by Lord Arundel to attempt the dis- 
covery of a North-West passage: while engaged in this, he 
landed on the shore of Maine, and took away some of the 


natives. On his arrival at Plymouth Sir Ferdinando 


Gorges, who was the Governour, took away three of them 

which he kept three years, and it was the information ob- 

tained from these, that induced him to engage in the scheme 

of forming a colony. ‘The first effort made by him and his 

associates was to send a hundred people, who landed and 

passed the winter at Sagadahock in 1607. The next year 
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they returned home, and it was several years afterwards 
before the permanent settlement was made at Plymouth. 
The original company comprehended very extensive grants 
in their charter. Indeed, at the outset, the whole coast of the 
































He United States was divided between two companies, that of 
ve Virginiaand New-England. These were successively sub- 
Bee} divided ; and finally, in 1631, a further division took place, 
ode when Sir Ferdinando Gorges received for his share what 


he calls the Province of Maine, this name owed its origin to 

| him; but his grant took in only a part of that District, and 

ea ) a part of what is now New- -Hampshire. We shall ake 

Pha one extract as a specimen of his manner: I[t does not 

a ae appear exactly at what time the work was written, but pro- 
ti bably about 1632. 


“Chapter 8.’ The sending supplies to the Colonie and 
! the sidiole death of the Lord Cheife Justice (Pop- 
hd | ham) before their departure.’ ) 


The supplies being furnished and all things ready onely 
attending for a faire wind, which hapned not before the 
news of the cheife justice death was posted to them, to be 
transported to the discomfort of the poor planters, but the 
| ships arriving there in good time, was a great refreshing to 
a those that had had their store house and most of their pro- 
visions burnt the winter before. 
| Besides that they were strangely perplexed with the 

great and unseasona rble cold they suffered, with that extre- 
i mity, as the like hath not been heard of since, and it seemes 
was universall, it being the same yeare that our Thames 
were so lockt up that they built their boates upon it, and 
sould provisions of sev erall sorts to those that delighted in 

) the novelties of the times, but the miseries they had past, 
Mh: were nothing to that they suffered by the disasterous news 
: they receiv ed of the death of the Lord cheife justice, that 
suddainely followed the death of their President, but the 


Tee latter was not so strange, in that he was well stricken in 
aft years before he went, and had long been an infirme man. 
ih Howsoever heartned by hopes, willing he was to die in 
Py acting something that might be serviceable to God, and 
1 | Lencunble to his country, bul that of the death of the cheif 
He justice was such a corrosive to all, as struck them with 


despaire of future remedy, and it was the more augmented, 
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when they heard of the (death of) Sir John Gilbert, elder 
brother of Ralph Gilbert that was then their President, a 
man worthy to be beloved of them all for his industry, and 
care for their well being; the President was to return to 
settle the state his brother had left him, upon which all 
resolved to quit the place, and with one consent to away, 
by which meanes all our former hopes were frozen to death, 
though Sir Francis Popham could not so give it over, but 
continued to send thither severall years after in hope of 
better fortunes, but found it fruitlesse and was necessitated 
at last to sit down with the losse he had already undergone. 


America painted to the life, a true history of the originall 
widertakings of the advancement of Plantations into 
those parts, with a perfect relation of our English Dis- 
coveries, shewing their bexinning, progress, and con- 
finuance, from the year 1628 to 1658, declaring the 
forms of their government, Policies, Religions, Man- 
ners, Customs, Military Discipline, Warres with the 
Indians, the Commodities of their Countries, a Descrip- 
tion of their Townes, and Havens, the increase of their 
trading, with the names of their Governours and Ma- 
gistrales. More especially an absolute Narrative of 
the North parts of America and of the discoveries and 
plantations of our English in New England. Written 
by Sir Ferdinando Gorges Knight and Governour of 
the Fort and Island of Plimouth in Devonshire, one of 
the first and cheifest promoters of those Plantations. 
Published since his decease, by his Grand-child Ferdi- 
nando Gorges Esquire, who hath much enlarged it and 
added severall accurate descriptions of his onne. A 
work now at last exposed for the publick good, to slir 
up the hervick and active sptrits of these times to benefit 
their Country, and eternise their names by such hono- 
rable attempts. For the reader’s clearer understanding 
of the Country's, they are lively described in a com- 
pleat and exquisite map. Vivit post funera virtus. 
London: Printed by E. Brudenell, for Nathaniel 
Brook, dwelling at the Angel in Cornhill 1658. 4to. 


pp. 60. 


This is altogether a different work from the one mention- 
ed in the last article. It contains a preface by the elder 
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Gorges, as well as another by his grandson, but how much 
of the work was written by the former is difficult to discov- 
er. It brings the account of the settlements made and 
towns incorporated in Massachusetts to the year 1648. 
The author makes a hasty mention of all the Spanish settle- 
ments on the Continent, as well as of all the different Islands 
of tne West Indies, and a brief account of Virginia, before 
he commences with New England. In speaking of Vir- 
ginia, which at that time comprehended Maryland and North 
Carolina, he has this observation; ‘‘ and great profit is de- 
rived from the commodities which Virginia produceth, the 
chiefe of which are Pitch, Tarre, Soapashe, Rosen, Flax, 
Cordage, Wainscot, Glasse and such like.”” We presume 
that at this day very few of the articles here enumerated, 
are exported from Virginia of her own produetion. 

The following extract is from his account of New-Eng- 
land. ‘But before I come to the more exact description 
of the Country and the commodities thereof, it will be con- 
venient to prosecute the remainder of the history, and to 
give a brief account of ail the most materiall passages that 
have hapned within these few yeares last past. In the 
yeare 1628 after a perfect discovery had been made, which 
was chiefely effected by my Grandfather’s vast charges, 
and his unwearied paines, and travaile in the businesse, and 
that a large gap was opened to the free possession of that 
Country; people of all sorts flocked thither in great num- 
bers, especially such as were discontented at the form of 
Church Government then settled in this nation, and had re- 
tired to Holland for liberty of conscience, as hath been be- 
fore specified. The Indians about the time beheld to their 
ereat amazement that blazing Comet, so much noted in 
Riurope, which appeared after sunsetting in their horizon 
South West for the space of thirty sleeps, (for so they reck- 
on their daies) after which uncouth sight, they expected 
some strange things to follow, the whole nation of the Mas- 
sachusetts having been a little before that, affrighted with 
the arrivall of aship of ours in their bay, wondring exceed- 
ingly what strange creature it should be, when they beheld 
a great thing moving toward them upon the water, especial- 
ly when having let fly their arrows at it out of their Canous, 
thinking to have killed it, the Master caused a piece of 
ordnance to be fired, whereby the poor Indians struck with 
a panick feare hasted to the shore; but when our men ap- 
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peared and produced their copper Ketties, they were by 
degrees invited to trade with us for Beaver skins; the sum- 
mer after the blazing star (which moved from Eas! to West) 
even a little before the English removed from Holland to 
Plimouth in New England, there befell a very great mor- 
tality among the Indians, the greatest that had ever hapned 
in the memory of man, or been taken notice of by tradition, 
laying desolate the K:st, and by the Northern parts the 
County of Pockankie, Agissawam; the Aborginny men 
consisting of Wippanaps, Tarantines, and the Sagamore- 
Ships, or petty kingdoms of the Massachusetts, the Nian- 
ticks, Narrowganssitls, and Pecods, their Powows or Doc- 
tors were amazed to see their wigwams or streets lie full of 
dead bodies, and neither Squantam their good nor Abba- 
mock their bad God could help them, which very much fa- 
cilitated the landing of the English not long after in Plimouth 
plantation; who coming but with a handful of men found 
little or no resistance, being onely sent to keep possession 
for the brethren who arrived eight daies after, when the 
natives appearing with their bows and arrows, let fly their 
long shafts among them; but one Captain Miles Standish 
with his fowling peice shot the stoutest Sachem among the 
Indians, on the right arm, as he was reaching an arrow from 
his quiver, whereupon they all fled away with great speed 
through the woods and thickets.”’ p. 26. 

The Comet, its motion from East to West, the first appa- 
rition of a ship, the pestilence that swept off the natives, 
previous to the landing of the first adventurers, will all fur- 
nish picturesque materials for the poet. 

Those persons, who take an interest in the subject of our 
climate, may be amused at the author’s ideas on this sub- 
ject. “The country being scituate in the midst of the tem- 
perate zone, in the space between the Artick circle, and 
the Tropic of Cancer, one would think it should enjoy the 
same temperature of ayr,as France and some part of Italy, 
but we find the contrary, for that part which borders upon 
the sea, is of coulder ayr, partly by reason of the nearnesse 
of the sea, the mounting of whose waves breaks the reflexion 
of the sunbeams, partly by reason of the abundance of va- 
pours, which on mounting upward abate the ardour of 
them: but the more inland parts of the Country are indiffer- 
ently warme, and it hath been found by certain experience 
that those countries which look toward the rising of the sun, 
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at are colder than those which lie toward the West or sunset- 
ae ting, and those which have the evening windes on them are 
has) warmer than those which have the morning windes, which 
i : being so, it follows that the temperature of the ayr in those 


regions is most proper and peculiar to the bodies of those of 
| our nation, who being accustomed to a climate somewhat 
a temperate, are neither able to endure extremity of cold, nor 
mmoderate heat.” p. 45. 


The strange and delectable history of the discoverie and 
conquest of the Provinces of Peru in the South Sea. 
And of the notable things which there are found: and 
also of the bloudie ctwill varres vvhich there happened for 
gouernment. Written in foure bookes by Augustine 
Sarate, auditor for the Emperour his Maiestie in the 

‘ same prouinces and firme land. And also of the ritche 
mines of Potosi. Trunslated out of the Spanish 
tongue, by T. Nicholas. Imprinted at London by 
Richard Jhones, dx elling ouer avainst the Fanlcon, by 
Holburne bridge 1581. Black letter, Ato. 


Tuts is a history with rather minute details of the first 

| discovery and conquest of Peru and the adjoining Provin- 
ces. The insatiable avarice of the Spaniards inspired 

them with sucha spirit of daring enterprise, and such inflex- 

ible fortitude in suffering, that a mere handful of men were 

sufficient to overrun those beautiful countries, which were 

swarming: with population. The unfortunate Indians, 

thouch they were accustomed to war with each other, opposed 

their ‘myriads i in vain to the weapons, the skill, and the cou- 

rage of their invaders. The achievements of the three 

Pizarros, Almagro, de Castro, Benalcasar, Alvarado, &c. &c. 

ce seem almost incredible. The weakness of the natives for- 
tified the presumption and confidence of these captains, lo 
such a degree, that although they had only a few companies 

of men under their command, and were surrounded by in- 

numerable crowds of hostile Indians, they paid but slight 

deference to the mother country, and soon fell into violent 

quarrels with each otber, in the course of which the wretch- 

ed Peruvians were vaenaal for their sufferings, by the 

fe Spaniards themselves. Most of the original invaders, both 

i officers and soldiers, perished in fig hting with each other. 

The following extracts will give an idea of the style. 
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The first relates some of the customs of the Peruvians, and 
a remarkable piece of policy in the sovereign. The next 
gays soinething of the Amazons ; and gives the origin of rats 
in South America. The last is a comparison of Pizarro 
and Almagro. 

“ These Indians dwell not in houses, but their abidyng is 
under trees, and shadowes made for the purpose. ‘Their 
women were garments made of cotton woll, like unto gownes 
which come downe to their feete. The men were shirtes 
downe to the knees, and certain inantels upon the same, and 
although their attire is after one sorte, they differ in the 
attire of their heads, accordynge to the use of euery coun- 
trey: some use their baire bounde up with laces of woll, 
some with one lace, and other with many laces of sundry 
colours, so there is none but hath some deuice in his hed, 
and in euery prouince of a seuerall kinde.”’ 

‘‘ All the Indians of the playnes.are deuided into three 
sortes, the one are called Yngas, another sorte are called 
Tallanes, and the thirde Mochicas: in euery prouince they 
diifer in speeche, notwithstandinge the noblemen, called Ca- 
seikes, besides their natural speech doo all generally under- 
stande the language of the cittie of Cusco, because the 
kinge of Peru, “called Guaynacaua, father of kinge Atabali- 
pa, thought it a base thinge that his subiectes, especially 
noble men, should talk with him by interpreters, whereupon 
he commaunded that all the Caseikes of his country and 
dominions, and their brethren and kinsmen should 'sende 
their children to serue and attende on tbe kinge iia his court, 
under the colour to learn the courtly speeche: but cheefely 
the kinge’s intente.was to assure his countrey with the 
principal men of his kingdome, in hauinge their children 
in pledge. But bee as it will, by this meanes it came to 
passe, that all the nobilitie of his lande, understoode and 
could speake the language used in court, as in Flaunders 
the Gentilmen and others speake the Frenche longue: so 
that in conclusion, any Spanyarde that attained to the Cus- 
co speeche, monght wel passe through the dominions of 
Peru, as well in the playnes as inthe mounta:ynes, to under- 
stand and to be understood among the cheefe st.”’ Chap. 6, 
B. 1. 

“The Indians of Chili goe apparelled like unto the In- 
dians of Peru, both men and women are of a good iesture 
and feede ordinacily of such meates as thos eof Peru. Be- 
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yond Chili 38 degrees from the line, are two greate men of 
power, which maintaine alwayes war, the one against the 
other, and eche of them is of power to bringe into the 
feelde 200,000 men of war: the one was named Leuchen- 


gorma, which is lord of an island, which standeth two 


leagues from the firme land, dedicated to his idols, in which 
Island standeth a great temple, whereunto appertained 2U00 
preestes.”” 

“The Indians of this Leuchengorma, informed the Spa- 
nyardes, that 50 leagues bey ond that place, between two 
rivers, was a great prouince all inhabited with wemen, which 
consente nof to haue any sorte of men among them, except 
a cerfaine time convenient for generation: and then if any 
happen to bee with childe, and bringe forth men children, 
they are after certain yeares sent to their fathers, and the 
daugaters which they likewise beare, remaineth with them: 
these wemen also are insubiection to Leuchengorma. The 
Queme of these wemen is called Guay boymiila, which in 
their language, is as much as to say Heaueu of Golde, 
because the reporte was that great quantitie of Gold grow- 
eth there, and thereof they make exceed inge ritch ¢ ‘loth, and 
of all isis commodities they pay tribute to Leuchengor- 
ma. Ard although often times the Spanyardes haue had 
notice of this countrey, yet they neuer tooke the discovery 
in hande, because Don Diego would not abide to inhabit in 
the coast: and also sithence that time, Pedro de Valdiuia 
was sent to inhabit the counirey, who would not bring his 
desire of furniture to passe, conuenient for the voiage, al- 
though he hath inhabited three degrees beyond the Equi- 
noctial southward, and also perfect knowledge of habitation 
was knower to bee vnto 4@ degrees alonge that coast, espe- 
ciallye one shippe, which Don Gabriell de Carouiall, Bishop 
of Placentiz, sent in discouery, which had passed through 
the Strayght of Magalanes, w ho from the said straite came 
sayling along that coast northward, untill he arrived at the 
port of the cittie of the kinges, and before the coming of this 
shippe there was no memory of Rats found in all Peru, SO 
that it seemed that the first broode of Rats came out of that 
ship and sithence that time, al the citties of Peru are reple- 
nished with aboundance ; it is thought that among chests 
and fardels of marchandize they were carried from place to 
place: whereupon the Indians do name them Ococha, 
ee is to say, a vermine comen out of the sea.’’ Chap. 


2, B. 3. 
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“‘ Chap. 9. Of the customes and qualities of the Marquesse, 
Don Francisco Pisarro, and the discouerer, Don Diego 
de Almagro.” 

‘“‘ Sithens this historie and discouery of the Prouince of 
Peru, hath origen from the two valiant Captaines, of whom 
hyther unto we have spoken. Who are the Marquesse 
Don Francisco Pisarro and Don Diego de Almagro: 
It is meete and conuenient to write theyr customes. and 
qualities, comparing the: together, as Plutarchus vseth, 
when he writeth of two Capiaines, w hich are in any respect 
comparable one to the other: and touching the lynage of 
these our Captaines, at the beginning of this historie, is 
written as much as could be knowen. But in the residue 
they were both valiaunt persons of great courage, they 
were also great sufferers of paynes and trauails, and verie 
vertuous, they were freends to doo plesure to al men, at theyr 
owne cost. They were much lyke of inclynation, espe- 
cially in the state of lyuing, for neyther of them was mar- 
ried, although the youngest of them bothe at the tyme of 
theyr death, was about three score and five yeeres of age.” 

“ They were both inclined to affayres of warres, although 
Don Diego de Almagro, when occasion of warres wanted, 
applied himselfe to thinges of gaynes: they were neere of 
one age, when they tooke the conquest of Peru in hande, 
in which discouerie and conquest, they tooke the paynes 
which hath bene declared, although the Marquesse dyd 
suffer greater trauaile, and passed greater peryls than Don 
Diego. For whylst the one was occupied in the greatest 
part “of the discouerie, the other abode in Panama, prouid- 
ing necessaries and furniture for Lim, as lykewise hath bene 
declared. They were both noble minded and alwayes they 
pretended and conceyued haughty thinges, they were gen- 
tle and amyable to their soldiours, they were equall in lyber- 
allitie : although in shewe Don Diego had the aduantage, 
because he loued that his itt should be published and 
blowne abroade: into which condition the Marquesse was 
contrarie, for he would not permit that his lyberal gifts 
hould be spoken of: but rather procured to have them kept 
in secrete, hauing more respect to prouide for the necessitie 
of such as wanted them, than to obtain a vainglorious report.” 

“It once happened that a poore soldiour, had his cheefe 
ritches ina horse, which dyed of an unknown disease, of 
which mishap the Marquesse hauing understanding, and 
70. th. Od. G. Th 
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coming downe into his Tennis Court, thinking to find the 
poor soldiour there, he brought in his bosom a wedge of 
golde, of ten pound weight to giue unto him with his owne 
hands: and not finding him there at that instant, he chaunced 
to make a match at play, and without putting off his coate,. 
he played his. match, because he would not that any should 
see the wedge of gold. which was in his bosom. The play 
continued the space of three houres, and then came the sol- 
diour for whome the golde was brought, the which he de- 
lyuered unto him secretly, saying : that he had rather haue 
giuen him three times as much, then to suffer the paynes, 
which he had taken in his long tarrying: with many other 
lyke exampies, which might at length be spoken of.”’ 

“ So that alwayes the Marquesse almes and giftes were 
distributed by his owne handes, and with as much secresie 
as might be, yea, and alwayes procured the receyuers to 
keepe silence: and for this consideration, Don Diego 
was held to be more liberall, for although he gaue largely, 
yet he had a forme how it should seeme much more than it 
was :. notwithstanding, touching this vertue of magnificence, 
they may justly be called equall.. The Marquesse also was 
wont to say, that considering the company of aduenture and 
fellowship made betweene them, that neither of them could 
give any thing wherein the other had not his part and there- 
fore as ly berall was he, which permitted the other to give: 
and for comprobation this shall seme—That where they 
were bothe the ritchest men, both in rent and treasure, and 
as lyberally might dispend the same, as any Prince in the 
world, not hauing a kingely crowne: yet they came bothe 
to death with great pouertie: that at this day there is not 
any remembrance of any thing proper, which was theyrs; 
sauing,. that of all theyr goods and lands, they had not 
wherewithal to burie them: as the lyke is written of Cato 
and Silla-and of many other Romane Captaynes, which were 
buried of almes.”’ 

‘“‘ These two valiant Captaines, were affectioned to doo 
for theyr seruants and souldiours, bothe to enritch them, and 
to deliuer them frem peryls. But the Marquesse dyd rath- 
er in that respect exceed ; for once it happened, passing the 
River called Barzanca, that the great Currant carried away 
one of his Indians of seruice, which by mishap was fallen 
therein; and when the Marquesse sawe the peryl of his 
seruaunt, he forthwith stripped himselfe, and leapt into the. 
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Riuer, hauing good skill of swimming, and pluckt him out 
by the haire of his head: putting himself in great daunger, 
through the extreame force ef the Currant, in such sort that 
the valiantest man in all his host, durst not take the lyke 
enterprize in hande: whereupen some of his Captaines dyd 
reprehend his ouer much boldnesse, vnio whome he aua- 
swered, Ye know not what thing it is to loue a seruant 
well.” 

** Although the Marquesse gouerned long time, and more 
quietly: yet Don Diego was more ambitious, and desirous 
of rule and dignitie. Bothe of them concerued antiquitie, 
in thyre ordinarie apparell, euen from their youth upwardes, 
especially the Marquesse, wiio euer used te wear ordinarily 
a Coate of black cloth, with long quarters, and short wast- 
ed, his shoes of a white Deere skin, and a white felt hat, 
and his Sworde and Dagger of ancient facion. And-when 
through the importunate request of his seruants, vpon any 
solemne holy day, he happened to weare a Gowne furred 
with Martins, which the Lord Marquesse Cortes had sent 
to him from New Spaine: as soone as he came from Church, 
he would throw it from him, and vsed to haue a towell 
about his necke. In the tyme of Peace, he vsed much te 
play at Tennis, or at Bowles, and therefore cheeflie he vsed 
the Towell about his necke, to wype the sweate from his 
face.” 

“ Bothe these Captaynes were most patient in paynestak- 
ing, and also inany extremitie of hunger: But particularly 
the Marquesse shewed the same in the exercise of the sayde 
pastimes, for there were very fewe young men that could 
endure with him. He was also more inclyned to any kinds 
of pastime than Don Diego, so that many tymes he would 
play at the Bowles all the whole day, and passed not with 
whom he played, although it were eyther Marriner or Myl- 
ler, nor yet weuld permitte any to take up his Bowle for 
him, nor to use towarde him any vsuall ceremonies of due- 
ty, accustomed to his Estate and dignitie. It was some 
waighty matter that sheuld cause him to leaue from play, - 
especially when he was a looser. But if at any tyme he 
had advertisement of rebellion, or insurrection of Indians, 
then forthwith his Armer was at hand, and Launce in read- 
inesse, he vsed in such extremities, to ryde poste alone 
through the Cittie, towarde the place where the altercation 
was, without tarying for more company.” 
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‘These Captaynes were so ready, and of such haughty 
courage in the Indian warre, that eyther of them would not 
let to giue the encounter, although the enemies were in 
number 100,000. They were of “good understanding and 
judgment in any thing that was to be prouided for the 
warres or for gouernment: especially being bothe men vn- 
learned, for they could neyther write, reade, or yet firme, 
which wasa thing of great ‘defect in such noble Personages, 
dealing in such w aighty affayres. Yet neuerthelesse, in all 
other thinges of vertuous inclynations, they shewed them- 
selves to be noble men, onely the former want excepted, 
wherein the auncient wyse men, dyd hold such want for an 
argument of basenesse of lynage.”’ 

“The Mar quesse was aman that had great confidence in 
his seruants and freendes; All the dispatches which he 
made as well in government, and reprebeucion of Indians, 
he vsed to make two markes, betweene the which, Antonio 
Picardo, his Secretary, fyrmed the name of Frencieco Pi- 
sarro. Butthese men may excuse themselues as Ouidius 
excused Romulus, saying: that he was an euyll astronomer, 
but rather had more knowledge in Armies then in Letters.” 

** Bothe these Captaynes were so affable and playne, among 
theyr people, that they vsed oftentimes to goe from house 
to house in the Ciltie, to visit (hyr neygbours alone, and 
tooke such fare as they founde, and were alw ayes will ng to 
come to aay honest neyghbour, that would inuite eyther of 
them. ‘They were equally abstynent, and moderate in theyr 
feeding and ‘dyet, as also in refraining of sensualitie, and es- 
pecially from abusing of any Spanish women: for they 
deemed that they couid not deale therein, without preiudice 
of theyre neyghbours, whose wiues or daughters, those wo- 
men were : they neyther ouermuch incly ned to the Indian 


ey 
bs 


women.” 


“The Marquesse had the company of an Indian Gentle- 
woman, who was sister to Alabalipa, by whome he had a 
sonne, named Den Gonsalo, who deceased at fourteene 
yeeres of age: anda daughter named Donna Francisca. 
By another Indian woman of Cusco he had another sonne 
called Don Francisco. 

“ fion Diego de Alinagro, had that sonne of whom we 
have spoken, who slewe the Marquesse, which sonne he 
had by an Indian woman of Panama. ‘They bothe receyued 
honour at the Emperour’s hands, for as hath beene declared, 
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to Don Francisco Pisarro, he gaue the tyttle or addition 
of Marquesse, and made him Governour of Newe Castile, 
and also ordayned him Knight of the order of Saint Jaines.”’ 

“'To Don Diego de Almagro, he gaue the gouernment 
of Newe Toledo, and: the tyttle of cheefe Discouerer. 
Particularly the Marquesse was greatly aifectioned, and 
helde in greate feare and reverence the name of his Maies- 
tie: insomuch that he abstayned from dooing of many 
thinges that he had power to doo, declaring that he would 
not that his Maiestie should say, how he ascended in the 
land: and oftentymes when he was present at the melting 
of the Sylver and Golde, he would ryse from his chayre, 
to take up the graynes of Sylver and Golde, which fell from 
the clypping saying: that with his mouth when handes 
fayled, he woulde gather together the kinge’s portion.” 

‘These two Gentlemen, were equall euen in theyre kindes 
of death, for the Marquesse brother, put Don Diego to 
death, and Don Diego his soune slewe the Marquesse. 
The Marquesse was desirous to benefit the Countrey, by 
tyllage and other commodities.” 

‘He built a fayre house in the Cittie of the Kinges: he 
also built for the benefite of the Cittie, two rowes of mylles, 
along the Riuer’s side, in which buylding he occupied him- 
selfe at all tymes of leysure, giuing his councell and opinion 
to all to the Maister workmen: He tooke great paynes in 
setting forwarde the workes of the Cathedral Church of the 
Cittie. of the Kinges, and other lyke monuments.”’ 

This book is curious as a specimen of early typography 
and for the block engravings, with which it is ornamented ; 
but these peculiarities it is not necessary here to describe. 


FOR THE NORTH-AMERICAN JOURNAL. 


Srr, 


If the following minutes, relating to the Russian and 
American seti lements on the North-W est Coast of Ameri- 
ca, and which were hastily written down from the verbal 
communications of a friend, who visited those settlements, 
will gratify the curiosity of your readers, they are at your 
service. i. ee 

To the Editor 
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At the settlement of Norfolk Sound in latitude 57° north, 
adhere are about 600 Russians. The first settlement was 
made by Berrenoif, in 1792, then a merchant, who fought 
some batties with the natives who had entrenched them- 
selves in a fort made of trees, and impenetrable by eiiher 
musket or cannon shot; the natives fired through smiail 
loop holes, made in thete semicircular entrence hment, while 
the Russian vessels kept up a long continued fire from 
their troops and ships, with little or no effect. 

Berrenoff then had recourse to shells, and succeeded 
eventually in throwing a few over the breast work, which 
fell among and destroyed several of the natives, and drove 
them from the fort, of which the Russians took possession, 
and the natives submitted. For these and other services 
in making the establishment, the Russian Emperour created 
him a Count of the Empire and Governour of the Seitle- 
ment. He employs the Russians and the Natives under 
his control in fishing for the Sea Ofters, and catching the 
few seal which he sends to the China market, or sells to the 
American vessels at the settlement, in exchange for sup- 
plies for his troops and people. His armed force is com- 
posed of Russians and Kodiac Indians, drilled and disc 
plined in the Russian manner. There are no white women, 
and only feur er five half bloods; but the wives of the sub- 
altern officers and soldiers, and the inistresses of the gover- 
nour and ether commissioned officers, are the copper 
coloured native women. Sich is the quantity of peltry 
collected, that itis not unusual for the Count to give twenty 
thousand dollars to a single ship for the freight of furs to 
China. Another source of considerable revenue is derived 
from supplying American vessels with canoes and Kodiac 
Indians under Russian officers, who go on the coast of Cali- 
fornia and kill otters. Each canoe is manned with three In- 
dians, and a vessel of 200 or 250 tons takes with her fifty 
canoes and Indians and Russians, who are on beard the ship 
until she arrives in the water frequented by the otters. 
‘Their manner of killing them is when the wind is calm and 
the sea smooth the canoes leave the ship, which is never 
done when the sea is rough or when there is much wind. 
{n this case there is no hunting: the otters in calm weather 
frequently sleep with their heads out of the water, at other 
fumes they sport in schools, springing nearly out of the 
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water, and in pursuit of their food, which is the squid of our 
€oasi. 

Fifteen canoes form one party, each with three Indians, 
and one oiher canoe having a Russian and two Indians in 
u. ‘The canoes are made of the skin of the Sea Lion, drawn 
over a light wooden frame ; and swim literaily on the sur- 
face of the water. No-one can goin them but the Indians, 
except one Russian for each party, and he sils in the centre, 
for the purpose of keeping an account of the game killed, 
and putting it down to the credit of the fortunate individual. 

The canoes are about fifieen feet Jong, quite narrow ; 
each having three holes, in which the Indians sit and con- 
ceal themselves. They approach the otters very silently. 
The stillness of night pervades the little fleet in its ap- 
proach to its intended sporting or sleeping prey. This 
approach is made ina circle continually decreasing, while 
the canoe having the Russian is on the outside. At the 
side of each Indian is a spear, his arrows and bow, and a 
small piece of wood, on which he makes a notch each time 
he kills an ofter. When the circle has become sufficiently 
eontracted, each Indian fires his arrow, on which is his 
maine, and af a signal they all rush to pick up the dead 
otters. The Russian sits in his canee with a book in his 
hand, in which he gives credit to each Indian for the otters 
he may have killed. This is determined in favour of that 
Indian whose arrow is found nearest the centre of the 
otter’s ear. Be there ever so many arrows cortribuling fo. 
the ofter’s death, only one Indian is credited for it, and 
that Indian is the one, whose arrow, wiih his name on it, as 
was before said, is found nearest te ear hole. 

These accounts are kept with the most honourable accu- 
racy. And on their return to the Russian settlement, the 
most successful kndians are much applauded by the gover- 
nour, with a view to excite ambition, and they are all re- 
warded by receiving from the government stores, tobacco, 
rum, coarse cloathing, and ether articles for the supply of 
Indian wants, and for the gratification of Indian vanity ; and 
these supplies and gratifications are furnished in proportion 
to the credit, on the Russian subaltern’s book. 

The governour receives one half of all the skins, as a 
compensation for the use of the canoes, and for the services 
of his subjects. 
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While on board the ship, they are all armed with a crease 
or dagger which they continually wear. It would be easy 
for them to destroy the officers and crew and take posses- 
sion of the ship. Bat this is prevented by always taking 
a native woman of high rank, in the ship, to whom they are 
at all times obedient and submissive. She must be treated 
as her rank demands, with particular attention, and receives 
many presents. Besides, the Indians well know if they 
took possession of the ship, they would all be inevitably 
lost from their ignorance of navigation, and utter inability of 
managing a large vessel. They are fed while on board 
with w hale oil and berries, eit are put up Into casks 
previous to their leaving Norfolk Sound, as a Sea Stock 
for the Passage. 

The American settlement is on the banks of the Colum- 
bia, about ten degrees south of the Russians. In the year 

a conveyance was made, by the natives, of a large 
tract of this country to Captains Kendrick and Gray of 
Boston, and the deed is supposed to be in possession of 
some merchant who was interested in that expedition. A 
few weeks since, “a Americans from New-York, under 
those calling themselves the North West American fur 
company, of which Jno. Jacob Astor is the President, 
planted themselves here ; ——s some connexion with the 
English North West Company in Canada. After Captain 
Porter in the Essex had destroy - the English South Sea 
Whalers, and broken up their fishery, the Essex, as we all 
know, was, after a very severe action, captured by the 
British. Then the Cherub and Racoon sloops of war 
were despatched to capture the Americans at the Sand- 
wich Islands, and destroy their trade both there and at the 
Columbia river. But the Americans received over land 
information of the expedition, through the medium of the 
English Fur Company stationed about half way from the 
western and eastern sides of the continent; and here it may 
be remarked, that the English have trading log houses es- 
tablished all the way from Canada across the continent to the 
head of the Columbia river; so that they were enabled to 
sive the information before the British vessels arrived. The 
Eunglish traders by ate ented themselves as being out of pro- 
Visions, and proposed, that the Americans should sell them 
their provisions and furs on hand, break up the settlement 
peaceably, and receive bills on Canada in payment. Te 
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these terms the Americans agreed. When the Cherub and 
Racoon arrived, they found their expected game had 
escaped. And they expressed much disappointment that 
their expedition, in this particular, should have been ren- 
dered abortive, especially as very glowing and highly 
coloured pictures of the wealth of the settlement and the 
great amount of prize-money they should obtain, had been 
constantly presented to their view by those who ordered 
the expedition. The natives about Columbia river, on 
having the conveyance made known to them, expressed 
their dislike of the transaction, and wished to join the 
Americans in resisting the English by force, should they 
come. It was impossible for them not to suppose the 
English a superiour order of men, when they saw the 
Americans resorting to measures, by which they might 
secure their property without fighting. But the Amert- 
cans did secure their property by the Canada bills, and the 
British obtained no spoils. 

It is evident that the north west trade, and the settlements 
of the Americans and Russians in that quarter, have excited 
the attention of the English. Ina late Quarterly Review, 
there is an article, containing many remarks apparently of 
much more import than the ordinary speculations of a peri- 
odical paper. Among other things it is remarked, that the 
Russians having extensive settlements on the eastern coast 
of Asia and on the western coast of America, by adopting 
a course of policy, different from that they have pursued re- 
specting Kamskcatka, might, for a time at least, secure to 
herself the complete command of the trade of the north 
west coast of America and all its fisheries, and with proper 
management soon obtain the monopoly of the fur trade to 
the China market. And it is added, after a‘long course of 
reasoning, tending to produce aclashing of interest between 
us and the Russians, ‘ that the increasing scarcity of pel- 
try, cannot fail to produce a collision of interests between 
England, Russia, and the United States, which will at some 
time or other probably terminate in war.”’ 

The settlement of Count Berrenoff is at times visited by 
the publick ships of Russia, having with them officers of 
great experience and information. They are always accom- 
panied by a large number of young men of noble families, in 
the capacity of midshipmen, and in other minor situations. 


These young men are without exception, of the first edu- 
cation. 
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There is a continual communication kept up between 
Analaska on the western side of America, and Petersburg 
in Russia. The rout is from Norfolk Sound, or Mount 
Edgecumbe, across the water and up the Shotka sea, seven 
hundred miles to Shotska. From Shotska by land to Jeer- 


juskha: about six hundred and fifty miles from Jeerjuskha, 


they go up the river Lena fifteen hundred miles in boats, in 
a calm they pole the vessel, in a breeze sail, until they 
arrive at Cartzeu. -From Cartzeu they go by land ina 
coach conveyance to Erskoutsa, about one hundred and 
seventy miles. E:skoutsa is a large place having about 
nine hundred houses. From Erskoutsa they proceed ina 
carriage io ‘Toinpsk about eight hundred miles. From 
Tompsk they proceed to Tobolskow about fifteen hundred 
Russian miles, (longer than our miles.) From Tobolskow 
in the same convevance to Tuimen, about one hundred and 
sixty miles. From Tuimen to Casan about nine hundred 
miles. Casan is a large city, having fifteen thousand houses. 
From Casan to Moscow three hundred and sixty miles ; 
from Moscow to St. Petersburg four hundred and eighty 


miles, if being altogether about six thousand five hundred 
and twenty miles. 


TO THE EDITOR. 


Sir, 


From a number of the publication of the society for the 
encouragement of National Industry in Paris, which is at 
the Atheneum, we have translated the following account of 
a most useful improvement in the common foot stove ; such 
stoves are much used among us in our houses, and in tra- 
velling. ‘This improvement makes it much more safe, 
agreeable, and economical ; and its advantages in a nursery 
or a sick chamber, at times: when a fire is not wanted, would 
alone make it valuable. The construction appears simple, 
but if one could be imported from Paris, it might be more 
easily imitated. We think it would be worth the attention 
of some of our manufacturers in this line. 

Madame Augustine Chambon de Montaux presented 
to the society for the encouragement of the economical arts, 
at the publick sitting of the 10th of May last, economical 


foot stoves, which she has named augustines, and for which 


she has taken a patent. 
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Madame Chambon, who made use of stoves containing a 
cup filled with ashes and burning coals, like many other 
women, to whom this little piece of furniture has become 
necessary, found that they only answered one useful pur- 
pose, that of warming the feet, and that they had many 
defects, some of which she has detailed in a publick notice, 
printed in January, 1815. 

The principal inconvenience of ordinary stoves, is the 
necessity of often replenishing the fire, of sometimes exhal- 
ing unhealthy vapours or disagreeable odours, br means of 
the charcoal or substances sticking to the shoes, which fall 
through the superior openings on the fire ; of the danger of 
fire from them, when they shut badly ; and of being far from 
economical, from the necessity of keeping up the fire, which 
is partly wasted each time that the stove is emptied, to re- 
plenish it, according to the common practice. 

These inconvenienccs have induced many persons to 
make use of boxes lined with tile, in which a piece of cast 
iron strongly heated is placed; others to obviate the ,em- 
barrassment of renewing the fire employ, particularly in tra- 
velling, bottles filled with boiling water, or bags filled with 
hot sand ; but all these contrivances do not answer the pur- 
pose of economy, which ought to be the object, since a fire 
is necessary to heat the tron, the sand, or the water. 

The stove of Madame Chambon partakes of none of 
these defects ; it is composed of a lamp and a reservoir for 
heat placed above it; it has the advantages of being easily 
prepared, heated, and of maintaining an equal heat which 
lasts a long time, of not being expensive, and of serving 
many other purposes than that of warming the feet; and of 
being as easily made use of by men as by women. 

The form of the augustine is nearly the same as that of 
the stoves; they may be easily decorated, having no holes 
on the top as in the common stoves. ‘They may be cover- 
ed with carpeting fixed on the frame, decorated with fringe, 
and imitating a common footstool of our parlours. 

For the use of men, they may have a pulpit form; they 
may be easily placed under a desk, to keep the feet warm, 
without the flame of the lamp, or any odour being perceived. 

The lamp fed with such oil as is used for Argand lamps, 
or what is better, with oil from the marrow of beef, is en- 
closed within three boxes of tin. The first serves to contain 
the oil and the wick; the second is destined to receive the 
oil that may be thrown out by any violent motion: it is fixed 
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in the middle of the largest box placed underneath the re- 
servoir of heat. The part which holds the wick, is sur- 
mounted with a little canopy of copper widened at top, 
which envelopes the flame, and appears intended to create 
a slight current of air about it, to prevent it from smoking. 

We have verified, as Madame Chambon had announced, 
that when the wick is well disposed, ii does not blacken the 
reservoir of heat; and that w hen it is fed with common oil, 
it consumes about seven centimes (one and a half cents,) 
worth in fowrteen or fifteen hours, and double this sum, when 
the oil is from marrow, and about twenty centimes, (four 
cents,) when olive oil at thirty-two cents a pound is made 
use of. 

I found an advantage in making use of a wick of asbestos; 
but it is rather difficult to procure them, and it always 
covers itself after a certain time, with carbon, from which 
it must be cleared. With good olive oil, Madame Cham- 
bon says that it makes no carbon, and that its flame is as 
beautiful at the end of fourteen or fifteen hours, as when it 
was first lighted. 

The reservoir of heat is placed six or seven centimetres 
above the wick of the lamp: it is of tinned copper, some- 
times oval, at others of the form and size of an octavo book, 
and near three centimetres (one inch) in thickness: it is 
filled with sand and nicely soldered on all sides; it is 
placed in an opening in the midst of the frame of the stove, 
and is taken out by means of a ring. 

The preparation of the augustines is easy; it is only 
necessary to fill the reservoir of the lamp with oil to a 
point marked, to draw up the wick to a proper height for 
burning, and keep it there with a pin, and place the reser- 
voir of heat over it. ‘The side door of the lamp is left open 
for a few minutes, and afterwards the copper cenductor is 
put over the flame. ta half an hour the reservoir is warm, 
in forty minutes it attains to blood heat, and in a few mo- 
ments after will burn the skin if it be touched. The heat 
may be diminished or increased by enlarging or decreasing 
the wicks. ‘The lamp requires trimming every six or seven 
hours. 

Besides the advantages, that there is no danger of fire from 
it, of its warming the feet very perfectly and in a very even 
manner, and of preventing very often the necessity of keep- 
ing a fire in the chimney, the augustine presents many 
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others. When we are afraid of having our feet cold in bed, 
we may envelope the reserveir of heat filled with hot sand 
ina cloth and put it at the foot of the bed, where it retains 
its heat for a long time. 

_If it be necessary to change the linen of a child or a 
sick person, a box of paste-board or wood without a bottom 
may be placed over the augustine and filled with linen, 
which will be found warm when it is wanted ; if it is wished 
to keep milk or any other liquid warm, it may also be 
placed on the augustine, which will answer the purpose of 
a watching lamp. 

Madame Chambon has also prepared for the same pur- 
pose pans of tin which may be filled with water, in which 
objects may be heated by insertion, or which may serve for 
vapour baths. 


FOR THE NORTH-AMERICAN JOURNAL. 


Tae following report,* was printed by order of the Legis- 
lature for the use of its members. The subject is a very 
important one, and we have introduced it here, in the hope 
that those who read it, may feel the necessity of having a 
building for the use of our learned societies. In Europe, 
the governments not only build palaces for their libraries 
and museums, but they bear all their expenses, and give ad- 
equate salaries to numerous professors and learned men who 
have the care of them. Nothing was asked in the present 
instance but a building, that would afford shelter and securi- 
ty, to exfensive libraries and cabinets already existing; 
which are constantly exposed to destruction from fire, and 
which are so confined for want of room that their increase is 
checked. The Bill which was introduced, with its amend- 
ments, it may safely be pronounced, was the most liberal in 
its views of any, that has ever been brought before the Le- 
gislature, there were no selfish designs to be promoted by 
it, but on the contrary, a noble disinterestedness, and supe- 
riority to all sordid motives of personal vanity and interest, 
in the members of these Societies. The Bill provided 
that the officers of the American Academy of Arts and Sci- 
ences, the Historical Society, the Agricultural Society, the 
Massachusetts Medical Society, the Boston Atheneum, and 
the Linnean Society should form a body politick and corpo- 


* Drawn by the Hon. Mr. Quincy. 
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rate, by the name of the Massachusetts Institution; that 
the State should authorize a loan of 50,000 dollars at 5 
per cent. to erect a building, which building should 
be the property of the Commonwealth—that all these libra- 
ries, and collections belonging to these various societies, 
should be deposited in it. That the Governour, Council, 
President of the Senate and Speaker of the House for the 
time being should be perpetual visiters of the Institution— 
that the members of the Legislature during its sessions, 
should have free access to all parts of the establishment— 
that the Governour, Council and Senators, should each of 
them be entitled to give an order to any person to visit and 
consult the libraries and cabinets—and that one day in the 
week the library and museum should be thrown open to the 
publick.—This Bill was refused a third reading in the 
House, 119 to12. But this vote is no criterion of the feel- 
ing of the Legislature with regard to this object. It was 
rejected in the present session not on the ground of its own 
merits, but asa question of political expediency ; the heavy 
expenses occasioned by the war have so burthened the 
State, that in the present condition of the Finances nothing 
should be done that would increase taxation. When these 
embarrassments should be removed, all the leading individ- 
uals of all parties fully agreed in the powerful claim of 
these societies, from the services which they had already 
rendered, and would in future give to the State. The 
friends of science and literature, and ‘all those who feel tor 
the honour of the State, may therefore look forward with 
confidence, to seeing this great and most desirable object 
obtained at no distant day. 


COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


Hovse oF Representatives, January, 15, 1816. 


ORDERED—That Messrs. Tupor, of Boston, Knapp, of Newbu- 
ryport, and Trask, of Brimfield, be a Committee, with such as the 
Honourable Senate may join, to make inquiries into the actual state 
of the following Scientifick aud Literary Societies—the American So- 
ciety of rts and Sciences, the Massachusetts Historical Society, the 
Linnean Society and the Boston Atheneum, and any other Scientifick 
Societies, that the Committee may find it advisable to include in their 
investigation ; with leave to report. 

Sent up for concurrence. 


TIMOTHY BIGELOW, Speaker. 
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In Senate, January 15, 1816. 


Read and concurred, and the Honourable Messrs. Quincy and Fut- 
LER are joined. 


JOHN PHILLIPS, President. 


The committee, appointed to make inquiries into the ac- 
tual state of the following literary and scientifick Societies— 
The American Academy of Arts and Sciences—the Mas- 
sachusetts Historical Society—the Linnean Society—and 
the Boston Atheneum, and any other scientifick societies, 
that they might deem it advisable to include in their inves- 
tigation; have attended that service ; and, having had a full 
and free communication with the officers of each of said So- 
cieties, in relafion to their pecuniary funds, and their other 
property—to the legislative patronage, heretofore extended 
to any of them—and to that, which might yet be wanting 
for the protection and advancement of their respective in- 
terests, ask leave to make the following statement, as the 
result of their inquiries. 

The American Academy of Arts and Sciences was es- 
tablished in the year 1780, in the midst of our struggle 
for independence. The only legislative patronage it has ever 
received, besides its act of incorporation, is the permission, 
which it had to occupy one of the rooms in the present 
state house, from the time of its building, until the year 
1812, at which time it was removed, for the accommodation 
of the office of the Adjutant General. Since which time, 
their library and collections have been deposited, at a rent 
of one hundred dollars a year, in a room neither safe, nor 
convenient, and from which they are subject, at every mo- 
ment, to be ejected, at the will of a landlord. 

The library of this institution consists of more than twen- | 
ty-five hundred volumes, many of which are works of great 
value, and elsewhere, in this country, not to be obtained— 
connected with it, is a collection of many rare and valuable 
mineralogical specimens, of other objects of natural history, 
and of models of new invented machines, and of the arts. 
The whole of which has been deposited in a building, ex- 
posed, like the common buildings of a city, to the ordinary 
accidents of fire, and in a situation, in case of the happen- 
ing of such an event, as would render any exertion for 
saving this important property. almost hopeless. 

The funds of this society are invested in three per cent. and 
six per cent. stock of the United States, and ina state note of 
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Massachusetts, the total amount of which stock and note con- 
stitutes a nominal principal of three thousand and ninety-seven 
dollars ; and yields an annual interest of one hundred and thir- 
ty-four dollars and eighty-five cents, leaving, after deduct- 
ing one hundred dollars for rent, the net sum of thirty-four 
dollars and eighty-five cents, to be annually applied for the 
promotion of the great and seneral objects of that institu 
tion. All these funds, such as they are, have been the re- 
sult of the bequest, benefaction, or voluntary contribution 
of individuals, and have, in no part, been derived from 
legislative grant or bounty. 

"The Massachusetts Historical Society was founded in 
the year 1791, and, excepting its act of incorporation, has 
received, from that time to the present, no other legislative 
patronage, except the grant of the copy right of a map of 
the state, and which produced the society, after fulfilling 
all the obligations, which were the condition of the grant, 
the net sum of three hundred dollars. 

The library of this society consists of at least three 
thousand volumes, besides new spapers and manuscripts, 
and a mineralogical cabinet. All of them articles rare, cu- 
rious and valuable. In case of loss, many of them are, ab- 
solutely, irreparable. The whole connected with the his- 
tory of our country, and containing evidence relative to the 
land titles of individuals, which experience has proved is 
no where else to be found. This precious collection is de- 
posited in the third story over the Arch in Franklin Place, 
exposed on both sides to fire, and in a situation also, which 
would preclude all hope of saving them, should such an ac- 
cident happen. 

This society, without other patronage from the legisla- 
ture, than that which is abovementioned, and limited by its 
charter to consist of only sixty individuals, one third of 
which are clergymen of extremely restricted pecuniary re- 
sources, have been able, by the voluntary contributions and 
exertions of its members and friends, not only to amass this 
valuable collection of books and historical documents, but 
to raise and expend nearly seven thousand dollars in pub- 
lishing and distributing thirteen volumes of historical col- 
lections—works of no common interest, and of great publick 
importance. 

The present active -funds of the society, applicable to 
the purposes of the institution, consists of a cash balance 
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in the hands of their Treasurer, amounting to the sum of 
fourteen dollars and twenty-eight-cents. 

The Boston Atheneum, while, on the one hand, it has 
at no time received from the legislature any patronage what- 
soever, its charter of incorporation excepted, it has on 
the other, vielded to the Governour and Council, and to the 
members of both branches of the legislature a full and free 
admission to every right and privilege, in the use of their 
library, which the proprietors themselves exercise. This 
library consists, at present, of ten thousand volumes, and, 
in point of value, is infertour to none upon the continent, that 
of Harvard University only excepted. All this valuable 
collection of books the state of their funds has obliged 
them to deposit in a wooden building, in a central part of 
the town of Buston, connected and surrounded with other 
buildings of similar materials. Its exposure to loss by fire 
is, of course, imminent, and excites in the proprietors and in 
all, who know the value of the library, a proportionable 
anxiety for its safety. 

This institution was founded in the year 1807, by the 
voluntary contribution of individuals. The whole amount 
of subscription was forty-tivo thousand dollars. Of which 
thirty-two thousand dollars has been expended in the pur- 
chase, alterations and repairs of a building, in incidental 
charges, and in the purchase of books. The sum of ten 
thousand dollars remains subject to the ordinary purposes 
of the institution. ‘The income from this balance, being 
insufficient, with the annual subscriptions of individuals, to 
meet the ordinary expenditures of the institution, the funds 
are, on this account, in a gradual state of diminution and 
decay. ‘The greatness of the sum necessarily invested in 
a building, precludes the directors of it from making any 
important addition to their library, and thus one great ob- 
ject of their institution, the gradual accumulation of books, 
and thus extending the sphere of its usefulness, is ina great 
measure frustrated. 

As this institution has, in appearance, the aspect of a 
private concern, your committee feel it incumbent upon 
them to state that it is, both in its origin and on the princi- 
ples, on which it is conducted, almost exclusively, publick. 
The object of its establishient was to lay the foundation 
of a great publick library for the use and resort of all our 
citizens. Itis capable of proof that of the ene hundred 
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and fifty individuals, who subscribed the great sum, which 
constituted its original funds, more than one hundred have 
never received any personal benefit from if, other than what 
results fo every citizen of the state from the promotion of 
literature and science. Being merchants, occupied in pro- 
fessional pursuits and having little time to devote to objects 
of general literature, their subse riptions can be viewed in no 
other light than that of benefactions, liberally granted on 
general principles for objects altogether of publick utility. 
All the citizens of the commonwealth are in fact admitted 
to the enjoyment of its advantages, upon terms more advan- 
tageous than the proprietors themselves, since admittance 
to annual subscription may be obtained fora sum one third 
less, than the interest of the capital paid for a share in the 
institution. 

The Linnean Society is, at present, considered but as 
branch of the Atheneum. It is, however, one of the most 
laudable and flourishing institutions of our country. Its 
object is to collect a museum of natural history, particu- 
larly of the native animals, vegetables and minerals of this 
continent. It has existed only about a year, and the great 
progress it has made in its collections demonstrates the 
zeal, intelligence and learning of its members. The present 
value of this collection may be estimated at four thousand 
dollars, and it is constantly increasing. ‘The further pro- 
gress of this interesting institution is, at this moment, 
checked, by the want of a suitable place of deposit and 
arrangement. 

Your committe e are induced to say the less concerning 
the Agricultural Society of Massachusetts, because it has 
received a patronage from the legislature to the full extent 
of its wishes. It receives an annual sum from the govern- 
ment, which is expended, exclusively, for purposes “having 
for their object the improvement and encouragement of 
agriculture; the nature and objects of which are ascer- 
tained previously to the sanction of the expenditure, by a 
commitiee of the legislature. 

This society has also a library, small in point of number 
of volumes, but important to the agricultural interests of 
our country, which for want of other place, is now deposited 
ia the Atheneuin, liable to all the exposure to which, as 
has been stated, the library of that institution is subject. 
Tits society has also a considerable number of models of 
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approved machines for the use of agriculture, many of 
which have obtaiped the premiums of the society; but 
which, for want of room to exhibit them, are deposited in 
different places out of the sight and knowledge of the pub- 
lick, whereby a great part of the advantages contemplated 
from obtaining them is Jost. It ought, perhaps, to be noticed, 
that of all the officers of these difierent iustifutions, not 
one receives any pay or emolument fur his services; nor 
have, at any time, any part of the funds or incomes been 
diverted to purposes of a private, or personal nature. On 
the contrary, in the discharge of their offices, they are ex- 
posed to labour and constant expense. 

Having thus ascertained the state of those societies, 
which the order of the senate and house of representatives 
indicated, your committee deemed it their duty to direct 
their attention to the mode, in which legislative aid might 
be given, if any were required, for their further encourage- 
ment and advancement. ‘They found on inquiry of the 
officers of those institutions that at present, no direct con- 
tribution to their funds was expected ; but that one object 
was considered, unanimously, by those societies, as so im- 
portant, and essential as to be absolutely indispensable, 
to the progress of all, and necessary, almost to the ex- 
istence of some of them. ‘This was a building proof 
against fire, sufficiently extensive to embrace all the present 
libraries and collections of the respective societies, and to 
leave room for that increase and expansion, which was row 
rapidly advancing. ‘The concentration of all these libra- 
ries and menuments of science and art was essential not only 
to their safety, (since some of them, if lost it was impossi- 
ble to replace,) but highly important to the promotion of the 
general objects, to which all those societies were devoted. 
Their present dispersed and restricted state cramped the 
members in all their operations ; and by rendering resort to 
them difficult, in a great measure deprived the publick of 
the advantages of the use of those libraries and collections, 
which if properly located they could, with facility, com-- 
mand. Besides, could they be brought under one roof, the 
resources of each society might be combined in the sup- 
port of proper persons to superintend the whole establish- 
ment, whereby not only access to them would be rendered 
more general and easy tothe publick, but their manage- 
ment more perfect and economical. It was agreed, unani- 
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mously, by all the societies, that such was the state of their 
respective funds, and private munificence had been so fre- 
quently taxed and was so much exhausted, that, if legisla- 
tive aid were denied, there was no hope of obtaining sucha 
building. 

This state of the interests of these societies, has led your 
committee to turn their attention to the duty and interest of 
the commonwealth, in relation to this subject and to the 
means and principles, on which an object of such general 
importance and concern might be effected. 

Your committee refrain from making any remarks relative 
to the duty and interests of a state to patronize and encou- 
rage the exertions of literary men, particularly where these 
have for their objects the collection and preservation of 
literary works, and of monuments destined to promote and 
improve the arts, the manufactures, the agriculture, and the 
natural and political history of a country. The principles 
relating to these topicks are so general and to such men as 
compose the state legislature so familiar, that to repeat 
them would be useless. For like reasons your committee 
do not deem themselves justified in recapitulating the ex- 
amples on the continent of Europe, with which the history 
of both ancient and modern times abounds, of the patronage 
extended by states and nations to institutions, similar in 
their nature and character. Nor will they recur to the 
fact, as obvious as it is encouraging, that the greatness and 
prosperity of states have always been proportionate to the 
degree, in which publick patronage, of the nature contem- 
plated, has been extended to such institutions. They ask 
leave, however, to state, one or two facts, in relation to 
some of our neighbouring states, which may place before 
the legislature the conduct of cotemporary governments, 
and exhibit the comparative patronage extended by Massa- 
chusetts to these publick objects, in a light well suited to 
excite a sentiment of honourable emulation ; and which may 
lead to an enlarged policy, worthy of her political, physical 
and statistical importance. 

More than fifteen vears since, the state of Pennsylvania 
granted to Mr. Peale, the proprietor of a private museum, 
the free use of the whole of their state house and land 
adjoining, comprising an area and a mass of buildings, 
which, considering ifs local situation, in the centre of Phi- 
fadelphia cannot be estimated at less than two hundred 
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thousand dollars. This building he has from that time to 
the present, occupied free of all rent or interest. An amount 
of patronage more than thirty times greater, in each year, 
than the legislature of Massachusetts have ever extended 
to all the literary societies abovementioned, in the whole 
course of their existence. Yet these societies have been 
engaged in collections, exclusively publick. Whereas 
those of Mr. Peale were for his own private emolument and 
directed exclusively to that object, and in which the pub- 
lick had no farther interest than what results from the 
general duty of patronizing enterprise and merit; and the 
interest, which the legislature of Pennsylvania deemed itself 
to have in preserving, in the metropolis of that state, a col- 
lection of specimens of natural objects at once so useful 
and valuable. 

The legislature of New-York, in addition to the many 
and great endowments it has granted to the universities of 
that state, purchased in 1810, Dr. Hosack’s botanick gar- 
den, for which it paid eighty thousand dollars. 

To the medical society of that state it has granted at two 
different periods, a sum amounting in the whole to fift 
thousand dollars, besides an annuity of five hundred dollars. 

To the New-York Historical society it granted in 1814, 
soon after its establishment, twelve thousand dollars. All 
the above sums were direct payments out of the treasury 
of the state. It cannot be doubted that both those states 
have already derived and are deriving a reward equal to the 
whole value of their liberality, in the encouragement, which, 
by these and other instances of their munificenc e, has eae 
given to the arts and sciences, with whose protection and 
extension the prosperity and reputation of all states are 
essentially connected. The resort of five hundred medical 
students to the city of Philadelphia, some of them from the 
remotest parts of the union, must very materially contribute 
to the prosperity of the metropolis, and to the reputation 
and grandeur of the state. 

Your committee cannot here refrain from observing, that 
the citizens of Massachusetts have been distinguished be- 
yond the citizens of either New-York, or Pennsylvania, 
indeed of any other state, for the number and amount of 
their contributions to literary institutions. Yet by a strange 
fatality, the patronage they have received from the legisla- 
ture of Massachusetts is incomparably less than that, which 
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similar institutions have received from the legislatures of 
other states. To this it may be said, and truly, that none 
of these instifutions have ever, heretofore, directly applied 
to this legislature for such patronage. And it is on the 
present occasion a fact, peculiarly grateful to your commit- 
tee, that this investigation originated wholly from the liberal 
suggestion of the legislature, without any solicitation from 
those societies. A circumstance, which cannot fail to 
render any patronage it may see fit to bestow, doubly grati- 
fying to those societies, as well as honourable to the state. 

Your committee have therefore deemed it their duty to 
suggest to the legislature, the expediency of adopting mea- 
sures for concentrating as soon as possible those societies, 
their libraries and coll! ections, in one central and convenient 
place, and to provide for them a publick building, which 
should be the property of the state, and the use of which 
should be granted to these societies upon certain distinct 
principles. 

For the purchase of ibe land and erecting a building suf- 
ficiently safe and capacious for the objecis proposed, the 
sum of Fifty Thousand Dollars was deemed requisite, and 
in the opinion of all the officers of those societies would be 
adequate. 

In relation to the mode in which such a sum could be 
obtained, three courses were suggested:—The grant of 
eastern Iand ;—A lottery ;—And the permission fo raise, on 
the credit of the commonwealth, the requisite amount at 
an interest of five per cent. 

Should the legislature be of opinion that the interests of 
the commonwealth required that the property of these 
institutions should be taken under its protection, it seemed 
desirable that as little delay as possible should be permitted 
to occur before it was extended. For such a purpose, the 
grant of eastern land was dilatory and inefficient. The 
same objeciions occurred to the proposition of a lottery ; 
besides the many others which naturally arise to this mode 
of raising funds fer publick purposes. It resulted, that 
either the idea of efficient protection for these monuments 
of science and the arts must be abandoned, or a resort be 
had to the proposition foraloan. As your commitiee were 
satisfied that this was the only mode both practicable and 
efficient, they have deemed it their duty to present a bill 
moditied upon that principle, for the consideration of the 
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legislature ; and also embracing principles, not only extend- 
ing protec tion and encouragement (o the property and exer- 
tions of these societies, but securing to the state privileges 
in relation to them, highly beneficial and important. 

Your committee will not conceal, that, in common with 
otuer members of the legislature, they feel a repugnance at 
the idea of a debt to be created. Yet a little considera- 
tion has made it apparent to them that this debt will be 
scarcely more than nominal, and that it is justified by 
maxims of prudence as well as by calculations of publick 
profit. The Gebt is but nominal, inasmuch as the whole 
expenditure will be invested in lands and buildings, which 
are to be the property of the commonwealth. The amount 
of the actual burden will be five and twenty hundred dollars 
a year, for so long a time as the state shall permit these 
societies to enjoy the occupation of the building. In return 
for which patronage, the libraries, the collections, the monu- 
ments of the arts abovementioned, will be rescued from 
their present state of insecurity, and comparative inutility, 
and placed in a condition not only of safety, but of increased 
usefulness. All these, are, in name, the property of these 
societies, but in fact, the whole is publick property, ex- 
pressly devoted upon the most liberal principles to publick 
use ; of which these societies are but trustees for the com- 
monw ealth. 

In the present situation of these libraries and collections, 
exertion is in a great degree deprived of its stimulus, by 
the danger to w hich they are exposed, as well as cramped 
for want of room suitable for their deposit. Should the 
protection suggested be granted, it cannot be questioned 
that the natural and imevitable increase of this publick 
property under such new and favourable auspices, would, 
in the course of ten years, greatly exceed the whole amount 
of the principal and interest of the expenditure contem- 
plated; without taking into consideration, the irreparable 
nature of the loss, if for want of the proposed protection 
they should be destroyed; and without making any esti- 
mate of the honour, which would result to the common- 
wealth should they, thus, be protected. 

Under impressions of this kind, your committee ask 
leave to report the annexed bill for the consideration of the 
legislature. 

By order of the Committee, 
JOSIAH QUINCY, Chairman. 
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FOR THE NORTH-AMERICAN JOURNAL. 


[Tue Falls of Niagara have been often described ; but 
the battles that have been fought in their vicinity, and the 
various fortune which influenced the events of the late war, 
have given astrong additional interest to the scenery. We 
are particularly flattered in being able to communicate the 
following extracts, from the journal of a traveller who visited 
the Lakes last summer. There are several remarks that 
strongly depict the hurry of the feelings, the dizzying emo- 
tion, and the confounding grandeur of the scene, and we 
think the reader will perceive some picturesque circum- 
stances in the account of the cataract, that have not before 
been noticed. We wish we could give the additional grat- 
ification of engravings, from some of the admirable drawings 
sketched on the spot by the writer. ] 


Niagara River has a great deal to offer to the lover of Na- 
ture, and a new interest has been added to its shores, since 
they became the theatre of war. The traces of desolation 
are now visible to the most unobserving eye; and many a 
spot is pointed out, which was lately the scene of heroick 
achievement, or of memorable death. This river connects 
two of the finest lakes in the world, Erie and Ontario. 
Near its head, where it receives the waters of Lake Erie, 
on the American side, is the town of Buffaloe; and the 
ruins of Fort Erie are scattered on the opposite shore. 

Kighteen months ago, not a house was left standing in Buf- 
faloe. ‘The men who sought shelter in the neighbouring 
wood, were taken prisoners or killed by the Indians, who 
lay there in ambush; and the women and children fled 
through the snows of winter, beyond the Genessee River. 
Such of the inhabitants as survived, have returned with 
spring and with peace, to rekindle their extinguished 
hearths. Buildings, of an improved exterior, cover the 
ashes of their former dwellings, and the town has already 
assumed the busy and compact appearance, which distin- 
guished it before its destruction. These buildings are at 
present entirely unfinished within, but they afford a com- 
fortable summer residence, and each will have several apart- 
ments completed before the approach of winter. 

The point on which Fort Erie is situated, is sandy, with 
a few straggling houses and little cultivation. A small part 
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of the front wall of the fort, with an entrance in the centre, 
is nearly entire. The north east bastion was blown up, and 
its fragments are found at the water’s edge. ‘The others 
are in ruins, and the ditch is half filled with water. Near 
the fort, on its north side, is a common grave, where Colonel 
Drummond, and a large number of the slain on both sides, 
are interred. Ata little distance to the south west, are 
the remains of Towson’s battery, and behind* the fort is 
the wood, where the British encamped when they besieged 
the fort. The American traveller can never visit this spot 
without emotion; he will look round for some one who can 
describe to him, minutely, the unexpected explosion, and 
the brilliant sortie, who can point out the deep ravine and 
the difficult and till then impassable wood. He will exam- 
ine the trees that are shattered, and the ground that has been 
torn up by the balls and rockets, on their passage from the. 
British camp to the fort. He will water the roses that are 
already growing on the soldier’s grave. In a few years, 
however, this ruin will be indiscriminately mingled with the 
soil; or a new fort will stand in its place. New branches 
and new foliage will cover the dismantled trunk of the for- 
est tree. ‘The storm will have levelled these sandy graves, 
with the beach, on which they are thrown up. The recol- 
lections of misery and the impulses of revenge, will be chas- 
ed from the mind, by the blessings of peace, and the sym- 
pathies of friendly intercourse. Then will the curious and 
feeling traveller seek in vain for those vestiges of the war, 
either on the face of the country, or in the hearts of its in- 
habitants, and there will be none remaining, who have wit- 
nessed these transactions. 

Black Rock is nearly three miles below Buffaloe, on the 
same side of the river. ‘There is a road to it along the 
beach, which in warm weather is very pleasant. A small 
part of it is through a wood, the rest on the edge of the wa- 
ter. A fresh breeze comes across its surface, which is blue 
and transparent. Graves are scattered along the beac h, and 
the sand is so lightly thrown in, that it appears as if the wind 
would blow this covering from the sacred deposit within. 
Just above Black Rock, the Niagara commences. The 
margin of the river at this place is a low ledge of black 


* The wood is north from Towson’s battery. The wood west, is 
the part where General Porter cut a road and marched his troops te ats 
tack British battery No. 3. 
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rock, from which the town takes its name. A steep hill 
rises abruptly from the shore, on which there are two forts, 
Fort Gibson and Fort Adams. At a little distance is the 
scite of General Porter’s house. ‘This large stone building, 
and many acomfortable log hut, were destroyed at the same 
time with Buffaloe. ‘There is but little cleared land about 
this place. ‘The eminence commands a view of Fort Erie 
and of the Lake, stretching out to a vast expanse and in 
the distance losing its blue outline in the sky. On the 
right are seen the Niagara, several small islands and Grand 
{sland beyond. 

Along the upper division of the river the banks are not 
lofty, but they present together with the islands, a varied 
and beautiful line on the water’s edge. The Canadian side 
of the river is cleared, and in some parts well cultivated. 
The American shore is still covered with wood. Oak, 
Maple, Elm, Butternut, Walnut and Cedar trees prevail. 
Now and then a log hut and cleared field gleam amidst the 
forest; but the black stumps, around which the wheat ts 
waving, show that the sun has fora few years only, shed his 
unobstructed rays on the soil. The river is divided into 
two branches by Grand Island, which extends more than 
two thirds of the distance from Erie to the Falls. This 
island is low and uncleared. Beyond this is Navy Island; 
and Goat Island, which divides the falls, and many smaller 
isiands. ‘The bed of the river descends gradually, till with- 
in two miles of the falls, and forms a gentle current. Here 
the aspect of ifs shores is tranquil. The faint mist which 
is seen above the trees of Grand Island, and the distant roar, 
which strikes only the listening ear, show that the danger 
and commotion are far below. But on approaching the. 
Falls, the scene changes. The roar deepens, the spray 
rises a lofty column of vapour in the- heavens, the rapids, 
which commence about a mile above the brink of the Falis, 
now shew their white heads, and the current increases its 
force so fast, as to threaten to bear the frail bark along with 
it, to the Cataract. The sublimity of this scene is fre- 
quently heightened by a thunder storm. There is a land- 
ing and wharf a mile and an half above the Falls at Schlos- 
ser, and below this, navigation is impracticable. The houses 
and stores at this place were destroyed by theenemy. On 
the Canadian side, opposite to Se hlosser, is Chippewa, 
which is a small settlement, with a harbour, and some bar- 
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racks, in which a few soldiers are stationed. In conse- 
quence of a bend in the river on this side, it is two miles 
and an half by the road from Chippewa to the falls. <A 
mile beiow, is Bridgwater and the ruins of some large mills, 
which were destroyed by the Americans after the battle ef 
Liundy’s Lane. Amongst these ruins there is a burning 
spripg, the waters of which appear to emit sulphuretted hy- 
drogen gas. This gas does not take fire spontaneausly, and 
continues burning a short time only after it is kindled. 

At last you arrive at the falls. Many circumstances tend 
to heighten their effect. ‘The path, by which Table rock is 
approached, is dark, winding, and precipitous. ‘That which 
leads to the east Fall j is through a Cleared wood, aloag the 
edge of the rapids, of which there are frequent climpses. 
On this side are seen a number of small Islands along the 
brink of the Falls; all resembling vessels in their form ; ~ 
soine of them have the outline and ‘nearly the size of a large 
ship. ‘The rapidity of the water communicates to them the 
appearance of motion. You fancy this green fleet to be 
sailing down the stream, and expect every moment, to see 
it plunge along with the torrent, tothe gulf below. The 
fall is divided into two unequal portions by Goat Island, the 
face of which is a bare perpendicular rock, of the heizhth 
and character of the precipice over which the river rolls. 
It is narrow, (350 yards wide,) but extends one third ofa mile 
up the river, covered with lofty trees, whose tops catch the 
hues of sunset, long after the little Islands in front are lost in 
its shadows. 7 

The old cedar tree on this side, from which there is se 
fine a view of the falls, is a sufficiently dangerous station, 
to excite powerful emotion. Ata point, advancing a little 
way over the River, 10 or 14 feet below the lop of the 
bank, the trunk of this tree prejects aboyt 30 feet in a hor- 
isontal direction. A birch tree runs out little abov e, par- 
allel with it, and serves for a railing. ‘The branches be- 
yond the centre, form a secure seat, but on advancing to- 
wards it, the roots shake and appear ready to relinquish 
their ancient hold on the soil. From this romantick seat, 
suspended in the mist, 150 feet above the bed of the river, 
tkere is a profile view of the east fall, a front one of the 
horse shoe, with Goat Island, Table Roc k and the foam be- 
neath. There is no other than a profile view of the east 
fall, on this side. The ladder which was formerly here, was 
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thrown down during the war, and now lies at the foot of the 
precipice. The descent, however, is practicable without 
it. The path winds down the bank of the River, on an ab- 
rupt and almost perpendicular rock, of so unequal a face, as 
to afford a sufficient hold for the hands and feet, while the 
roots and branches which hang over most of the way, give 
an additional security. To this steep Cliff succeeds a bed 
of leose stones, and still lower are the slippery rocks, which 
rise immediately from the water’s edge. 

The ladder onthe Canadian side, is entire, and reaches 
about half the distance, from the top of the bank to the wa- 
ter. The remainder of the way is over loose stones, which 
afford a very uncertain footing, where it is difficult to stand, 
and might be fatal to fall. The upper strata of the rock 
project far beyond the foot of the precipice forming an im- 
mense arch. ‘Trees, shrubs, and vines hang over the top, 
and give a beautiful, though, at the distance | at which they 
are viewed, a narrow fringe, to its brow. Little springs 
which rise in the ground above are continually dropping 
irom this impending arch, far beyond the adventurer, who 
creeps cautiously over the loose stones at the foot of the 
rock. Other streams issue from fissures in the rock, and 
have deposited their layers of sulphur on the surface over 
which they run. If any one could reflect, amidst a scene 
so completely confounding, he would perceive that the loose 
stones like those over which he is passing must frequently 
descend, from the projection above, and that the smallest of 
these, from so great a height would crush the head on which 
it fell. Llearned after I came up, that half an hour before, 
a quantity of stones had fallen a few feet only from the spot 
where I sat to take a sketch of the Falls. At that time I 
was alone. The fishermen who had been busy on the 
Rocks and even at the mouth of the Cavern, when we de- 
scended, were now returned, with their baskets filled. My 
friends, having engraved the scene on their memory, were 
not interested j in obtaining aless perfect, though more com- 
municable impression of it. When I found myself in this 
situation, the roar deepened,* the rock shook over my head, 


* Great God of Nature! whose blest sun and showers, 
Call into action these tremendous powers, 

Where shall my tongue fit force of language find, 

To speak the dread : sensations of the mind ; 

When o’er the impending brink, in bounding sweep, 
The eye pursued this deluge te the deep, 
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the earth trembled, with the sound and motion of an earth- 
quake ; the elevation of the fall increased ; it seemed tum- 
bling from the heavens : The foam rose in more fantastick 
shapes, and the whole assumed to my imagination an over- 
whelming aspect. It was some time before I could com- 
mand my pencil. I felt a sensation of awe which I could 
not long endure, and I hastened to return to a state of things 
more familiar, more on a level with myseif. I rejoiced on 
arriving at the top, to find the rays of the sun once more fall- 
ing on me ; for though it was only alittle past mid-day, the 
arched precipice ¢ ast a cold and awful shadow beneath. 
The difficulty of the descent on either side, is in perfect 
congruity with the scene. Indeed it should not be by a 
smooth and secure path, that the enthusiastick traveller 
arrives at the Falls of Niagara. His soul must be tuned by 
danger, obstruction, and novelty of situation, before it can be 
capable of the pitch to which it ought to be raised by this 
spectacle. The deep cavern, between the sheet of water 
and the rock, into which he penetrates, through a storm that 
is continually generating and bursting, from within, confound- 
ing every sense, and even that of feeling, with darkness and 
noise and motion. The torrent pouring froma height, which 
the eye cannot reach, filling the air with this mighty tumult 
of roar and foam and wind !—In this situation should his eye 
turn on himself, (although that is hardly possible) what an 
insect does he appear in the midst of this wonderful scene. 
A high hill rises on the Canadian shore, at a short dis- 
tance from the River. In order toreach Table Rock, it is 
necessary to descend this hill, which is very steep, and pass 
over a marsh, on which poles are laid to designate the 
course. Often winding over stones and marshy ground 
through brushwood amidst lofty trees, the path suddenly 
emerges to the day, and the whole scene bursts on the sight. 
Here the view is complete, although too vast to be taken 


Saw its white torrents undulating pour 
From heaven to earth, with deaf*ning, erashing roar ; 
Dash'd in the wild and torn abyss below, 
*Midst dazzling foam and whirling storms of snow. 
**Wh le the whole monstrous mass, and country round, 
Shook, as with horrour, at the o’erwhelming sound.’’ 
** This,’ says Wilson. the author of the Foresters and the American 
Ornithology, * is literally true. Inthe house where we lodged, which 
is more than half a mile from the falls, the vibra‘ions of a fork, stuck 


in the board, “ee were plainly observable across the rcom.”’ 
Port Folio, vol. 3, p. 186. 
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in at once. Before you, are the Horse shoe, Goat Island, 
and the east fall ; on the right the Canadian shore, as far as 
Chippewa, cultivated and fertile, interspersed with houses, 
gardens and rich foliage. Opposite, the American shore, 
crowned with lofty forest trees, and in the distance below, 
the river gliding away in so unruffled a course, that one can 
hardly believe it has just issued from this abyss of commo- 
tion. Here the east fall, which appears so immense on the 
other side, shrinks in comparison with the horse shoe, and 
seems but an accompaniment to this principal branch of the 
River. The height of the fall on the American side, is be- 
tween 160 and 170 feet, and its width about a quarter of a 
mile. The British is 150 feet high, and its width not quite 
halfa mile. ‘Table Rock is a single stratum of lime stone, 
about a foot thick ; projecting several yards beyond the 
perpendicular precipice, and hanging over the gulf below. 
It inc!ines a little froma horizontal level. Here you may 
sit onthe edge, with your feet over the chasm, and dip your 
hand in the torrent as it rushes over the brink. You fan- 
cy that the rock losing its slight hold, is sliding with you, 
down the precipice. You believe that you could sail 
on those clouds of vapour which are rolling around, and are 
almost tempted to make the experiment. 

The eagle is often seen here, flying in the mist, while his 
nest, secure in the unapproachable ‘clefts of Goat Island, 
is rocked by the torrent, which shakes by a slight but con- 
tinual earthquake, the adjacent shores. 

The prismatick colours are reflected from the spray, in 
different positions, varying as the sun advances in his course. 
At morning and evening, a high arch spans the whole 
scene. ‘Towards noon, the rainbow floats on the surface 
below, and sometimes the foam refracting to the eye only 
the red rays, appears like a bed of roses on a field of snow. 

It was sunset when we first visited Table Rock. We 
lingered there, till not a purple tint remained on the column 
of mist, which rose high on the still air. There is such a 
flood of light reflected from this mass of white foam, that 
the falls are distinct, long after every other object is ob- 
scured. On returning, our path through the wood and 
marsh was hardly discernible; but when we reached the 
top of the hill, a warm flush still colonred the west, and the 
evening star shed on us its brightest beam. This scene of 
tranquil beauty formed a tine contrast with the tremendous 
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one we had just quitted; a contrast peculiarly grateful to 
our tired minds, which had expanded to their utmost limits 
of perception and emotion. Nearly a mile back of the 
Horse shoe Fall, is Lundy’s Laneor heights, where the bat- 
tle, commonly called the battle of Bridgewater, was fought. 
li is an extensive elevated plain with some small eminences- 

General Brown having been disappointed in the co-opera- 
tion of the fleet which he had expected, changed his plan 
of Operations and fell back from Queenstown to Chippewa. 
On the 25th July, 1814, the British collecting their torces, 
marched up the river and were met near Lundys’ Lane, by 
a detachment under General Scoti—an engagement imme- 
diately commenced. As soon as intelligence of this reach- 
ed ihe camp, Generals Porter and Ripley pressed forward to 
his support, but General Scott gallantly sustained the con- 
flict an hour before their arrival. The whole army was 
soon engaged ; still the British force, commanded by Ge- 
nerals Riall and Drummond, was superiour. The battle 
began about sunset, and lasted till midnight, and is consi- 
dered the most bloody which was fought during the war. 
Generals Brown and Scott were severely wounded, but did 
not quit the field. 

The eager combatants were unmindful of the departure of 
day. ‘The half orbed moon was high in the heavens at its 
close, and shed a pale and doubtful light on the scene. 
Her rays were brightly reflected, from the polished arms 
of the front ranks of the British, while broad shadows con- 
cealed the mass behind. Reinforcements arrived to the 
British, but the Americans could not ascertain their num- 
bers. They opposed and cut down fresh troops, which 
advanced on them, but saw not and considered not the force 
in reserve. The enemy’s artillery possessed a height of 
great importance; colonel Miller was ordered to dislodge 
them. The regiment which was to support him fell back. 
Stull colone! Miller advanced through the indistinctness of 
this light and shade. Bursts of fire flashed across the 
scene, from the mouths of those engines of destruction, and 
his mind collected at a glance rapid and luminous, as the 
lightening of the artillery, all the information requisite for 
decision and execution.—The height and the cannon were ne 
longer in the possession of the British. 

During this night of horrour and destruction, the thunder 
ef the cannon was lost in the roar of the torrent, and the 
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earth was shaken, by a mightier force than the discharge of 
artillery or the trampling of the war horse; and when the 
battle raged no more, and the moon on the verge of the sky 
ceased to throw her light on the dismal spectacle, the few 
who escaped unhurt, listened in vain for the well known 
voice, which should enable them to distinguish their wound- 
ed companions, amongst the heaps of slain. That awful still- 
ness, broken only by the low moaning of the wounded and 
dying, which succeeds the tumult of battle, had here no 
place. Every sound was confounded in the noise of the 
torrent, which has for ages passed over the precipice. 

This field of the battle of Niagara, is certainly a spot of 
as much interest as any our country affords. Its proximi- 
ty to the Falls of Niagara, the time at which it was fought, 
the numerous instances of individual heroism, the general 
valour of our troops, the superiour and well disciplined force 
which they encountered and discomfited, and the immense 
proportion of dead and wounded which were found on the 
field, offer a combination rarely to be met with. 

Two miles and a half below the Falls on the east side, 
there is a beautiful view of them. Near this spot is a spring 
strongly impregnated with sulphur; a small stream flows 
from it through a wood, tinging in its windings, every thing 
it approaches. A mile below this is awhirlpool. A point 
projects into the river, and forms a basin into which the 
water is drawn, producing a counter current. The river 
thus thrown on a rocky craggy bottom, whirls round, draws 
down every thing within its influence, nd after some time, 
dashes itup again shivered to atoms. The river is nar- 
rower at this point, below the whirlpool, than in any part of 
its course, being less than one fourth of a mile across. 

The name of the settlement on the United States’ side of 
the Falls, is Manchester; that of the town onthe Canadian 
side, Stamford. Lewistown, seven miles below Manches- 
ter, was burnt during the war, which was the case with most 
of the buildings at Manchester and on the road between. 

The banks of the river retain their rocky, precipitous 
character, as far as Queenstown heights. Here they sud- 
denly descend to a level margin, softening away in the dis- 
tance, till they meet Lake Ontario. The view from this 
summit is very fine. On the top is a fort, and in the valley 
below, a village. 
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Navigation, which was interrupted by the falls, recom- 
mences here. “The river, which has been so long imprison- 
ed by precipices, escaped from the lofty walls, spreads out 
to its former breadth, ancl widens In its progress to the Lake. 

Fort George on the British, and Fort Niagara on the 
American side, are situate six miles below Queenstown, at 
the mouth of the river. “Thereis no settlement at Fort Ni- 
agara. Near Fort George are the ruins of Newark. This 
town, once so flourishing, ornamented with fine houses, and 
publick buildings, gardens and orchards, is now a scene of 
desolation the most complete which the border presents. 
It is melancholy to think of the unnecessary destruction | 
of this thriving town. There was hardly a man in the place. 
Women and children were its only inhabitants, and their 
houses were panera and burnt in the month of Decem- 
ber- Nota fence or a fruit tree are left standing, and the 
ground is overgrown with weeds. Mud hovels, log huts 
and unfinished: buile lings afiord a temporary residence to 
the inhabitants, amidst the ruins of their former happy 
homes. 


July, 1815. 


FOR THE NORTH-AMERICAN JOURNAL. 


The wnbiac! of a monument to ‘Vashington, was intro- 
duced in {he Senate during the late session of the Legisla- 
> ture. The resolves which passed that body, authorized the 
governour to appoint three commissioners to carry the 
object into effect, aud appropriated five thousand dollars 
for the purpose. It came down to the House very late in 
the session, and was referred to the next meeting of the 
Legislature. As (he war is now over, publick attention may 
be again excited on this point, and the gratitude of the state 
after so long tallcing about i, may at length shew its sincerity 
in the execution of this henourable design. We shall 
offer some litte development of some of the hints contained 
in this report. 

This act of state policy, as well as justice and gratitude, 
having been deferred so long, it should not now be under- 
taken rashiy and hastily. The plan should be fully con- 
sidered, and if if be possible, a monument in honour of 


Washingion, should also do honour to the good taste and 
Vol. Il. No. 6. 42 
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judgment of those who erect it. We have no objects to 
serve as models or warnings ; and therefore those who have 
never seen any piece of monumental architecture or sculp- 
ture, should not be too arbitrary in their decisions about the 
design of objects, of whose comparative effect, they can 
form only an imperfect idea from paintings or deseriptions. 
When it is said, that the monument should do honour to 
the state and town, if possible, the phrase will not be 
thought extravagant, when it is considered, how few of the 
vast number of monuments in Europe can siand the test of 
criticism, and how few archiiectural productions even ap- 
proach towards perfection. An eminent personage has 
said, that “* the Genins of Architecture had almost cast his 
malediction on the country ;’”’ and the Genius of Sculpture 
has not been hitherto more propitious. 

The report of the committee observes, that the plan of 
a monument may be divided into two parts, a statue or an 
architectural monument. It is most desirable that both 
these should be executed; that the state in pursuance of a 
former vote should erect the statue; and that the private 
fund now amounting to about nine thousand dollars, should be 
further increased, so as to elevate some grand architectural 
design. Our own artists should be offered the preference. 
A sufficient time should be allowed for them to consider 
the subject maturely, and send in their plans, and some 
premiums should be given to excite their attention to the 
object, and reward two or three of the most meritorious de- 
signs among the unsuccessful ones. The artist whose 
pian should be accepted, would receive his reward, in being 
employed to execute the work. 

The monuments which have been erected within a few 
years in Westminster Abbey, St. Paul’s, and Guildhall, by 
a vote of Parliainent, or at the expense of the city of Lon- 
don, have cost from three to ten thousand pounds sterling. 
Some of these monuments consist only of a single figure, 
wii an inscription and basszi relievi, others contain besides 
the statue of the individual to whom it is erected, allegorical 
ficures, and bassi relievi, so that three or four statues of 
the size of life are contained in a single monument, which 
may cover two hundred square feet and upwards. The 
marble used in England is brought from Italy, indeed the 
Hnest marble used hy modern sculptors of every country, is 
the marble of Carrara. There are marble quarries worked. 
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in many parts of the United States, but none has yet been 
found sufficiently pure and fine, for the higher purposes of 
sculpture.* The cost of a statue would mainly depend on 
the pay of the artist. Canova received 6000 dollars from 
Joseph Buonaparte for his beautiful little statue of Hebe; 
the Banker Tolonia at Rome paid bim £6,000 crowns for 
the statue of Hercules, independent of the cost of the mar- 
ble and accompaniments. The Pope paid nearly the same 
sum for the statue of Perseus, to replace the Belvidere 
Apollo while that statue was at Paris. French and English 
artists of inferiour merit to this celebrated Italian, receive as 
high, or perhaps higher prices for their productions. 

In this country the cost of execution would be less. 
Genius in Europe is nobly rewarded, while ordinary labour 
pines on the minimum of subsistence. In this country it is 
the reverse; truth and justice lie between.t Wel have 
artists of our own, who would be capable of executing this 
statue. Three may be named, Allston, Morse, and VWil- 
lard, who could furnish models, though they have never 
worked in marble; but this is a mechanical operation, and 
there are several marble cutters, who coukl assist in execut- 
ing the work. Perhaps also, Mr. West, the venerable Pre- 
sident of the English Academy, the first of American, as 
well as of European artisis, might undertake this object, in 
which his love of his country, and his veneration of Wash- 
ington would make him engage with enthusiasm. Mr. West 
does not work in marble, but he models in a species of 
composition, the use of which is increasing in England. 


* Porphyry, Jasper, Serpentine, Breecias, and many other stones, 
classed by the Italians under the general term of pietri duri, which 
hold an intermediate rank befween the precious stones and marbles, 
are found in great variety and beauty in the United States. Many 
quarries of marble also are werked in different places; but hitherto 
they have been of rather coarse grain, well suited to the purposes of 
architecture, but not fine enough for the wants of sculpture. Since these 
pages were written, we have seen (wo specimens of white marble froma 
quarry recently discovered in Middlebury, Vermont, which are of the 
purest white, aud the most delicaie and homogeneous substance. [tis 
said that blocks of it eight feet square can be easily obtained; if this be 
correct, the country possesses a marble as beauti‘ul as that of Carrara, 
and the proprietors will tind it to bear a high price in Europe. 

+ The assistant doorkeepers of the legislature, are paid three dollars 
aday; the governour and commander in chief. reecives rather more 
than double this sui. 
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After the figures are prepared, they are baked in ovens, 
and are then indestructibie, by either fire or water. Mr. 
West executed in this way two years since, an extensive 
allerorical monument in alto relievo, to the memory of Lord 
Nelson, which was placed in Greenwich Hospitai. A single 
statue on a plain pedestal could, without doubt, be erected 
for the sum appropriated by the resolve of the Senate. A 
further advantage attending a statue of this kind as men- 
tioned in the report, would be derived in taking casts 
from it in Plaster, and giving one to each county in the 
state. 

With regard to an equestrian statue, which is with many 
a favourite object, it is perhaps, at present almost imprac- 
ticable to erect one. It is one of the highest and most 
difficult efforts of art, and would probably cost fifty thou- 
sand dollars. If, however, it should be reso!wed to have a 
statue of this kind, there are but few situations in Boston 
where it can be advantageously placed; one of these would 
be in front of the State-House, another in the Common, at 
a point nearly equidistant from the Mall, Park-street, and 
Beacon-street. Some persons have thonght that the best 
situation would be the scite of the old State-House. But 
this opinion is taken up without sufficient reflection. The 
first great objection is, that you must commence your opera- 
tion by the destruction of a building worth fifty thousand 
dollars. The same statue would therefore cost 50,000 dol- 
lars more there, than in any other place; there should be 
some great advantage fo compensate for this; but if no 
such sacrifice were necessary, it would still be one of the 
worst spois that could be rpibee An equestrian statue 
should be either placed in some extensive square, where 
the space that surrounds it, will give a degree of dignity 
suited to these pompous elarts of art, or should stand in 
front of some splendid palace or publick building. Imthe 
location now spoken of, it would be encompassed with 
ordinary brick buildings, and shops, wou! always be sur- 
rounded with earts, and could hardly ever be observed with 
advantage. The constant passage of people, and vehicles 
of all kinds in the most crowded and busy part of the 
town, would always distract the attention, and prevent 
the eye from considering it attentively. To view a statue 
to advantage, if must be seen without the intervention of 
passing objects, to disturb the tranquillity of the spec- 
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tator. This is proved by the equestrian statue of Charles 
at Charing Cross. It is by far the best statue among half a 
dozen of the kind in London, yet few persons are ever able 
to observe it attentively ; it is surrounded by carts and in- 
tercepted by the eternal bustle of the streets, though the 
avenue in front, Whitehall, is perhaps the most magnificent 
street in Leadon Indeed the different effect of statues in 
the open air in Rome, or even Paris, and London, is very 
great; in the latter city they certainly produce but little 
pleasure. Whether this be owing to the chill and murky 
atmosphere, in which they are for so many months invoived, 
may be uncertain; but from the sorry, despicable figure of 
Queen Anne infront of St. Pauls, and the noble, bronze, 
pedestrian statue of the late Duke of Bedford in Russel 
Square ; with the various equestrian statues in diiterent 
squares, six or seven in number, the lover of the Arts, and 
still less the common observer, derive but little satisfaction. 
Perhaps also by a very natural association, we should pity 
the poor statues exposed to the frosts and snows of our win- 
ters, but under our brilliant skies at other seasons of the 
year, they might be seen with as much delight, as in the fine 
climate ef Greece.* 

If an architectural monument be resolved on, the princi- 
pal forms are the pyramid, the obelisk, the wiumphal arch 
and the column. The two former were peculiar to the 
Ezyptians, and may be considered beyond the power of any 
modern nation. Of the pyrainids, with the exception of the 
tomb of Caius Cestius near the w ov of Rome, and which is 
wholly insignificant when compared with the Egy piian nias- 

ses, there are no other monuments of this kind, but those im- 
perishable ones, on the banks of the Nile. And here, if the 
reflection will be excused, is it not worthy of admiration ; 
that the most ancient, the most durable monument of human 
labour, on the surface of the globe, is a tomb! The resicen- 
ces of royal magnificence, the fortresses of national safety, 
the sacred temples of the Deity, “the clouc-capt towers and 
gorgeous p: alaces, > have vanished “ like the baseless fabrick 
of av ision ;’ ’ while these gigantick structures which must en- 
dure, ‘till the great globe itself shall be dissolved,’ were 


* We have seen a very handsome plan by Mr. Willard, for a new 
entrance in front of the State House, to be built of granite with iron 
railings, and the centre to be surmounted with the proposed equesirian 
statue of Washington, 
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only raised through the toil of ages, and the labours of mil- 
lions, to conceal the poor dust of human vanity! 

The only arguments in favour of pyramidal monuments, 
are their austere sit nplicity and extreme durability. The 
latter however, was owing to the almest incredible labour 
which was bestowed in their construction, and negatively 
to the climate. With the present prices of labour and sub- 
sistence, no nation in modern times, could have prepared 
the endless blocks of graniie with the nice exactness of their 
fitting, that compose the pyramids of Egypt. And perhaps 
if they had stood in a country exposed to frost, the effects 
of ice, little by little in the lapse of ages, would have opened 
and riined their surface. Ifa monument of this kind should 
be thought of on this occasion, it should be recollected, that, 
it can only be rendered respectable by its size. An advaib- 
tageous situation should be selected for it. The hills at 
South Bosion will not do, because they are two, and steep 
m ascent. The hill must be insulated as much as possible 
from others, and not difficult of access. The hill in Dor- 
chester north of the Meeting House, the hill at Chelsea near 
the Ferry, or the eminence on which Fort Strong stands 
are the only suitable ones near the town, and to all of them 
the stone may be brought very near by water. The effect of 
a small pyramid may be seen (and so far as effect is concern- 
ed, deplored,) at any time, on an Island in the lower harbour. 

The Obelisk is another of the inventions of the Egyptians, 
and which has never been attempted by any other people. 
‘There are no other quarries known in the world, besides 
those of Upper Egypt, which can produce such enormous 
blocks of granite. Five or six of these Obelisks are stand- 
ing in Rome, one of thein is one ‘hundred and sixty feet high, 
efasingle prece, and covered with Hierogly phic ks. The 
Ke zyptians cut these prodigious masses from their quarries, 
transported them to their cities, and elevated them. The 
Romans took them away, brought them down the Nile on 
rafis, coasted along the shores of the Mediterranean, ascend- 
ed the Tiber, and erected them in Rome.—They were 
thrown down inthe sacking of that city by the Borbarians ; 
and it was considered a wonderful eliort in the Popes, mere- 
ly toraise them up again. An object so slender as an obe- 
lisk wonld be of n0 ereat duration if formed of different pie- 
ces, indeed its maguificence mainty consists in its being of 
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one piece. This species of monument then, 1s completely 
oul of the question.* 

There remain the Triumphal Arch and the Column. Both 
these kind of monuments nave been adopted by different 
nations. ‘There are in Rome three or four ‘iriumiphai Arch- 
es, which, though they are in ruins, are stil suiiicientiy en- 
tire, to give a very perfect idea of their original condition. 
Que oi these is the Arch of Titus, erected tor his conquest 
of Jerusalem, and which it is said the Jews to this Gay ne- 
ver go through, but always pass a passage by Usside. ‘The 
sy mbols of the Jewish religion, the goiden Candlesticks, the 
ark of the Covenant, Xc.are still to be seen in relieis upon 
it. Louis X1Vith constructed. two in Paris, and Napoleon 
undertook two, one only of which is completed. ‘The gates 
of fortified towns have been sometimes adapted to this pur- 
pose, but, as the people of any unfortified town would, if they 
understood tiieir own interests, sooner set fire to their houses 
and abandon it, than suffer if to be surrounded with walls 
and exposed to sieges, this form cannot be adopted here. 
ft may be made use of as a monument only, but, to appear 
advantageously, it should be accompanied with regular and 
extensive edifices. Such Arches should always be seen at 
a distance’ from along avenue, and are generally placed at 
the entrance of Cities. The upper part of Charlestown, 
Cambridge Port, and Washington street, are the principal 
entrances to the Capital, and oifer the most advantageous 
scites. Of the three, Washington street presents the most 
advantages. If it were placed on the rising part of the street 
not far from the line of Roxbur y, it would then have a wide 
avenue info the town of more than half a mile, and on the 
other side, Roxbury street may be hereafter straightened, se 
as torun to the entrance of the Dedhain Turnpike, this 


* There are now lying near Alexandria two obelisks, vulgarly called: 
the needles of Cleopatra. They were buried in the sand. When the 
English army were in Egypt, it was suggested that they should get up 
one of these obelisks, to be transported “to England and placed in some 
square on the banks of the Thames, a durable monument of their sue~ 
cess. This noble idea was entered into cheerfully, the soldiers vel- 
unteered their services, and after great labour it was raised and laid. 
horizontally on rollers to be embarked in an old 64 that had been got 
ready for the purpose. A new and valuable nava! commander inter- 
rened, (if we remember right, the polished Lord K.) and swore * that 
his Majesty’s ships were not meant to carry stones’’—and thus this clas- 
sick plan of triumph, which could have :mjured no one, was rendered: 
abortive. 
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only raised through the toil of ages, and the labours of mil- 
lions, to conceal the poor dust of human vanity ! 

The only arguments in favour of pyramidal monuments, 
are their austere simplicity and extreme durability. The 
latter however, was owing to the almost incredible labour 
which was bestowed in their construction, and negatively 
to the climate. With the present prices of labour and sub- 
sistence, no nation in modern times, could have prepared 
the endless blocks of graniie with the nice exactness of their 
fitting, that compose the pyramids of Egypt. And perhaps 
if they had stood in a country exposed to frost, the effects 
of ice, little by little in the lapse of ages, would Rave opened 
and rnined their surface. If a monument of this kind should 
be thought of on this occasion, it should be recollected, that, 
at can only be rendered respectable by its size. An advaib- 
iageous situation should be selected for it. The hills at 
South Bosion will not do, because they are two, and steep 
m ascent. The hill must be insulated as much as possible 
from others, and not difficult of access. The hill in Dor- 
chester north of the Meeting House, the hill at Chelsea near 
the Ferry, or the eminence on w hick Fort Strong stands 
are the only suitable ones near the town, and to all of them 
the stone may be brought very near by water. The effect of 
a small py ramid may be seen (and so far as effect Is concern- 
ed, deplored,) at any time, on an Island in the lower harbour. 

The Qbelisk is another of the inventions of the Egyptians, 
and which bas never been attempted by any other people. 
‘There are no other quarries known in the world, besides 
those of Upper Egypt, which can produce such enormous 
blocks of granite. Five or six of these Obelisks are stand- 
rng in Rome, one of thein is one ‘:undred and sixty feet high, 
ofasingle piece, and covered with Hieroglyphicks. The 
Meyptians cut these prodigious masses from their quarries, 
transported them to their cilies, and elevated them. The 
Romans took them away, brought them down the Nile on 
ralis, coasted along the shores of the Mediterranean, ascend- 
ed the Tiber, and erected them in Rome.—They were 
thrown down inthe sacking of that city by the Borbarians ; 
and it was considered a wonderful eliort in the Popes, mere- 
ly toraise them up again. An object so slender as an obe- 


disk world be ofno ereat duration if formed of different pie- 


ces, indeed its maguificence mainly consists in its being of 
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one piece. This species of monument then, is completely 
out of the question.* 

There remain the Triumphal Arch and the Column. Both 
these kind of monuments have been adopted by difierent 
nations. ‘There are in Rome three or four ‘Vriumphal Arch- 
es, which, though they are in ruins, ave still suflicientiy en- 
tire, to give a very perfect idea of their origiuai condition. 
Que oi these is the Arch of Titus, erected tor his conquest 
of Jerusalem, and which it is said the Jews to this Gay ne- 
ver go through, but always pass a passage by itsside. ‘The 
symbols of the Jewish reiigion, the goiden candlesticks, the 
ark of the Covenant, Xc.are still to be seen in relieis upon 
it. Louis Xi Vth constructed. two. in Paris, and Napoleon 
undertook two, one only of which is completed. ‘The gates 
of fortified towns have been sometimes adapted to this pur- 
pose, but, as the people of any unfortified town would, if they 
understood tiieir own interests, sooner set fire to their houses. 
and abandon it, than suffer it to be surrounded with walls 
and exposed to sieges, this form cannot be adopted here. 
lt may be made use of as a monument only, but, to appear 
advantageously, it should be accompanied with regular and 
extensive edifices. Such Arches should always be seen at 
a distance’ from along avenue, and are generally placed at 
the entrance of Cities. The upper part of Charlestown, 
Cambridge Port, and Washington street, are the principal 
entrances to the Capital, and olfer the most advantageous 
scites. Of the three, Washington street presenis the most 
advantages. If it were placed on the rising part of the-street 
not far from the line of Roxbury, it would then have a wide 
avenue into the town of more than half a mile, and on the 
other side, Roxbury street may be hereafter straightened, se. 
as torun to the entrance of the Dedham Turnpike, this 


* There are now lying near Alexandria two obelisks, vulgarly called 
the needles of Cleopatra. They were buried in the sand. W hen the 
English army were in Egypt, it was suggested that they should get up 
one of these obelisks, to be transported “to England and placed in some 
square on the banks of the Thames, a durable monument of their sue~ 
cess. ‘This noble idea was entered into cheerfully, the soldiers vol- 
unteered their services, and aiter great labour it was raised and laid. 
horizontally on rollers to be embarked in an old 64 that had been got 
ready forthe purpose. A new and valuable nava! commander initer- 
rened, (if we remember right, the polished Lord K.) and swore * that 
his Majesiy’s ships were not meant to carry stones’’—and thus this clas- 


sick plan of triumph, which could have tnjured no one, was rendered: 


abortive. 
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-lievi, his statue was placed on the top. In London there is 
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would give nearly half a mile of approach in a straight line, 
on the other side. These Triumphal Arches are usually 
coinposed of three arches, one wide in the centre for car- 
riages, and two smaller side ones for foot passengers. But 
the effect of an object of this kind is nearly destroyed, if it 
be not surrounded with regular and imposing buildings. 
Piaced amid mean and straggling houses, it would be degrad- 
ed. Should such an Arch be placed on Washington street, 
and two hospitals or a hospital and an arsenal be constructed 
on opposite sides near it, there would be a great effect of 
grandeur, arising from extensive symmetry produced from it. 

Monumental columns have been erected by both ancient 
and modern nations. There are two in Rome, the Trajan 
and Antonine Columns, the latter is plain ; the former mag- 
nificently decorated through the whole length of its shaft, 
with bassireltevi: winding ina spiral line. It is composed 
of white marble. Its effect is considerably impaired by the 
rise of the ground in that part of the City, its base was com- 
pletely buried. It has been dug round so as to clear it to 
the ancient pavement, which is eighteen feet below the mod- 
ern pavement ; so much is taken from its height, that its ef- 
fect is considerably impaired ; the area in which it stands is 
also too small, the same may be said of the square’of the An- 
tonine pillar. ‘The only column in Paris, was one erected 
by Napoleon in the Place Vendome, exactly after the model 
of the Trajan column. It was covered with the history of 
his victories executed in spiral bronze plates of bassi re- 


a Column, ‘ pointing to the skies,’’ of white free stone, erect- 
ed in commemoration of the great fire, and which is the 
largest monument of the kind in the world. It is placed on 
the side of a narrow street perpetually thronged, surround- 
ed with dingy brick houses, and in so small an area that its 
effect is almost destroyed. It is two hundred and two feet 
in height. 

In placing a column, two situations present themselves, 
the one designated by the Committee, and Fort Hill. The 
latter, however, is surrounded with houses which would hide 
the lower part of it, the space is too small for an object of 
great magnitude, and the labour of carrying the materials 
to the top of the hill, would be a serious obstacle. Before 
recurring to the other location, a few remarks will point out 
another spot of great beauty, which is now, however, lost 
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for any purpose of this kind. In Rome, the finest effects 
are produced by the direction of some of the streets, and 
the judicious placing of objects ; thus at the gate del Popo- 
lo, which is the entrance from Florence, there is a triangu- 
lar place, and in the cenfre an obelisk ; from this square 
three streets proceed diverging into the city; the conse- 
quence is, that from the other extremity of these streets, 
widely distant from each other, this obelisk and gate are 
seen to great advantage, and the objects appear mul- 
tiplied. On the Monte Cavallo, the principal residence of 
the Popes, two superb streets cross each other at right an- 
gles, and in looking down each of them, there is some grand 
object to terminate the view, and from the other end of these 
streets they have for a point of sight, the fine horses which 
give the name to this hill. Keeping out of mind the gran- 
deur of the associations on that spot, and the magnificence 
of the edifices; there is a spot in Boston which in natural 
advantage far exceeds it, and although greatly mutilated, 
and degraded by irregularities, it still presents a scite of 
singular and almost unequalled beauty. Let the observer 
place himself in the centre, where Belknap and Olive streets 
cross each other. Looking east, the avenue is perhaps ir- 
retrievably spoilt, but if the north wall of the State House 
yard was made straight, and the fence in the street beyond 
it taken away, the eye after passing over the centre of the 
town, would see the harbour and its islands. Looking north, 

down Belknap street, the eye passes over part of West 

Boston, Charles River ; and the hills of Charlestown, appear- 

ing to great advantage, and rests on the rocky hills of Mal- 

den beyond. Looking west, the placid bay of Charles 

River, appears at the foot of Mount Vernon like a calm 

lake, fringed with the graceful outline of the hills of Brook- 

line and Brighton. Looking south, the sight passes over 

the co..mon, the southerly part of the town, the bay be- 
yond, the country houses and orchards of Roxbury and 

Dorchester, and reposes on the fine masses of the Blue 

Hills. If a large area had been left here originally, this 

spot would have possessed matchless advantages for the 

erection of any monument of art. 

The spot pointed out in the report, is perhaps on the 
whole, the best that can be selected. The time may per- 
haps come, when the ¢omfort and happiness of the whole 
fown will not be sacrificed to a few cowkeepers, and when 
Vol. Il. No. 6. A3 
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this beautiful enclosure will be converted, which might be 
done for a very trifling expense, into a Park worthy of the 
town. Nature has done every thing for it ; a few plantations 
of trees, a few gravel walks, the clearing out the pond, and 
filling it with pure water from the aqueduct or the springs on 
Mount Vernon, will give us publick grounds and walks such 
as no other town, in the United States at least, can boast of. 
The eminence mentioned, would be an excellent scite for 
the column, the stone might be landed very near it, for it 
should be built of the fine Chelmsford granite. The ex- 
tensive and ornamented area that would be always open, 
terminated to the west by the bay and hills beyond, give 
decisive advantage to the situation, while even ifs very bese 
would always be visible from more than one third of a cir- 
cle, whose diameter is twelve or fifteen miles. 

If a column should be decided on, without any imprac- 
ticable effort, we might erect the largest and finest in the 
world ; and it is something to say, that in any particular ob- 
ject we possess the finest of its kind. In equestrian statues, 
there are perhaps a hundred to rival us, and we could haid- 
ly hope to reach the average of excellence in this way. An 
equestrian statue, certainly does not produce on common ob- 
servers an effect in proportion to its cost.— These observa- 
tions, hastily written, have been extended much beyond 
the original intention of the writer; but the subject is inter- 
es‘ing, and the publick attention towards it seems at length 
to be strongly excited. 


REPORT. 


The committee of both Houses, who had under con- 
sideration the subject of erecting a Statue to the memory 
of General George Washington, ask leave to REPORT— 

That they have bestowed all that attention to the object 
of their appointment, which their limited time and means 
would afford ; and although it appears to your committee, 
that an offering of gratitude of the present age to futurity, 
in erecting a Statue or Architectural Monument to comme- 
morate the great Washington, would have been more pecu- 
liarly the province of the national government, yet, for rea- 
sons which are not well understood, or are here unnecessary 
to repeat, no effectual measures have hitherto been taken 
by them, to effect this, so desirable an object. 
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In one or two of the states, it is believed, this subject 
has been attended to, and sone emblem previded to per- 
peiuate the fame of this great man: and in a recent instance 
the Lezislature of ene of the southern Atlantick states, by 
their resolution and approbation of a sum of money for the 
purpose, have borne honourable testimony to the recollec- 
tion of his virtues. 

The committee further report, That the plan of erecting 

-@ Monument to Washington, may be divided into two parts; 
eliher a Siatue to be placed in some publick building, or an 
Archiiectural Monument tobe erected in some publick place. 

A Statue with suitable pedestal and accompaniments, 

might be estimated to cost from ten to fifteen thousand dol- 
lars, if it be attempted to execute it ina manner worthy 
‘the object. 

The placing such a Statue is attended with some diffi- 
culty ; the severity of the winters in our climate, would be 
likely to injure a Statue, if constantly exposed to the wea- 
ther without a covering. 

In Europe, the menumental statues erected to illustrious 
men, are deposited in churches or palaces, whose solid 
walls and durable construction make them endure for ages. 

A marbie statue designed for perpetuity, would be ab- 
surdly pliced on a wooden floor, which might crumble ur- 
der it in less than a century: this difficulty might be par- 
tially remedied, if such a statue should be placed in the 
centre of the State-House floor, by erecting under it a solid 
mass of stone work, on which it might stand independent of 
the floor, 

Such a Statue, if simple in its details, might be rendered 
still more serviceable to the state, by taking plaster copies 
of the same, which might be done at a very trifling expense, 
and one of them given to each county, to be pat up in the 
Court-House, or some other publick building of the county. 

Your committee say nothing of an Equestrian Statue ; 
those being attended with very great expense, can only be 
placed to advantage in some magnific ent publick square, and 
in the present staie of the arts in our country, would per- 
haps be impossible to have executed with sufficient perfec- 
tion to have rendered it valuable. 

Should, however, such a Statue be resolved upon, the 
centre of the common, or the centre of the ground in front 
of the State-House, may be considered the mest eligible 
scites. 
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With respect to an Architectural Monument, the princi- 
pal form are, a ‘Triumphal Arch, a column or an obelisk, with 
allegorical figures in basso relievo about their bases. 

A 'Triumphal Arch should have a long avenue to its ap- 
proach, and perhaps the only spot where such an object 
could be advantageously placed, as things now are, would 
be in this capital, at the entrance of Washington-street. 

An obelisk or a column, would be the kind of Monument 
which could now be erected with the greatest ease ; different 
situations might be selected for this purpose, but ene how- 
ever will be designated in this Report, and that is the 
mound to the westward of the ancient elm tree in the com- 
mon. ‘i'he gentle and sufficient elevation of the ground, 
the capability of the surrounding enclosure being highly 
improved, the almost unexampled beauty of the western 
landscape, the wide area which must always remain open, 
and its being in sight of the State-House, are some of the 
reasons that may be adduced for erecting a triumphal 
column or obelisk in this situation. 

But your Committee find, that on the 18th day of January, 
A. D. 1800, this Legislature passed a Resolution which has 
never been rescinded, in the following words—“ Resolved, 
that a Statue or Monument of Marble be erected on the 
centre of the lower hall in the new State House, in memory 
of General George Washington, with inscriptions and de- 
vices adapted toimpress a due sense of his sublime virtues, 
to extend and perpetuate their influence, and to express 
the publick gratitude for his eminent services.”’ 

Therefore, your Committee beg leave to report the fol- 
lowing Resolutions, which are respectfully submitted. 


MARK LANGDON HILL, Chairman. 


The substance of these resolutions has been already given. 
























Original Poetry. 


TRANSLATION. 


HOR: 0. Wi. 13, 


BiLANDusran Fount! thy waters clear, 

More bright than chrystal gem appear; 

Libations of the mantling wine 

Shall flow before thy sacred shrine, 
From goblets crown’d with flowers. 


‘T'o-morrow’s sacrifice shall bring 
The sportive fatling to thy spring, 
Whose swelling front and wanton air, 
Declare him ripe for love or war. 
Alas! in vain, his scarlet blood, 
Shall tinge the springing of thy flood. 


The scorching dog-star’s sultry heat, 
Can never reach thy cool retreat— 
The shades that circle round thy stream, 
Reanimate the wearied team, 

And oft the wandering flock.— 


Sweet water! thou shalt soon belong 
To fountains proud, renown’d in song, 
When I have prais’d the wavering oak, 
That overhangs the hollow rock, 
From whence thy murmuring rills descend. 
Winco oR 


Observing in the last number of your journal some ac- 
count of the lamented Tueoporic Tupor RaAnpo.pH, 
| place the following lines at your disposal. Cambridge. 


o the Editor. 


IN T. T. RANDOLPH? MEMORIAM. 


S1 fratrem fratri, sobolem plorare parenti, 
Vel socium sociis undique flere licet, 
Sint vobis lachrymae, vobhis sit planctus, Alumni, 
Ne cohibe luctum tristis et Alma Parens ! 
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SIR, 
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Quem nuper vidisti ingens tibi nomen honoris, 
lile jacet tumulo, doctaque lingua silet. 

Quid juvat ingenium, doctrina, operumque labores ? 
Romanos, Gracios, quid coluisse modos ? 

incumens studiis docuisti tempora vitae, 
Artibus ingenuis, hen! celerare fugam. 

Mole sua premitur culmi sic pondus aristis. 
Quid tua nos virtus ? Quid pietasve valet ? 

Heu! frustra miseris haec prosint compescere cursum ;-—~ 
Optime tolluntur ;—sic Ganymedis honos. 

Si tibi Di dederint humilem Theodorice mentem, 
Defuerit Musae si nimis acer amor, 

Si praece;s famae, famae si sacra cupido, 
Esses dulce decus praesidiumque tuis. 

Splendidior citius sese sed conficit ignis ; 
Flammea vis animi ac corpus inane terit. 

Ah! puer infelix, potior, seu tune cecidisses 
Natali gremio, fata levante domo, 

Seu dulcem posuisti animam nos inter Alumnos, 
Musarum socios hoc Helicone novo. 

Exequias tristes videt pene ultima Thule, 
Redditur externis atque supremus honor. 

Nescio quis juvenum, saeclis volventibus aevi, 
Tecum qui studiis tempora grata dedit, 

Nexuit insignes hederae laurique coronas 
In celeris Cami vel viridante toro, 

Olim quum viset disjunctos orbe Britannos, 
Qua cineres tumulo sint tibi, sistet iter, 

Ac multum lachrymans effundet talia luctis 
Fontibus ei sylvis. Eu! jacet ille Tudor. 

Cui vivo, virtus, pietas, moresque modesti, 
Ingenium praestans, assiduusque labor, 

Finxisset signum nomenque perennius aeere, 
Quem nunc dospitil marmora sola notant, 

Huic, querulus vates, indicam carmine laudes, 
(Quis prohibet ?) memorans terque graterque vale. 


TO THE EDITOR. 


In your volume of the Review for January last, under the 
head of “ Institution for the Fine Arts,”’ I observed enume- 
rated the names of several ingenious artists of this town. 
Noone is more ready than the writer of this article, to award 
to the gentlemen named in your publication, the meed of ap- 
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plause which is so justly their due: yet 1 could not repress 
a feeling of sincere regret, that in this catalogue, the name 
of Mr. Henry Wixuiams had been omitted. I again 
recurred to the essay, and found what | presume to have 
been the cause of the omission, in the following words : 

* The list given is a very hasty and no doubt imperfect 
one ; but it is certainly sufficient to shew that it is not the 
want of artists, which should prevent our commencing an 
institution that would afford them the advantages of study- 
ing the best models ; and the publick an opportunity of be- 
holding, of cheering, and rewarding their labours.” 

I do not obtrude this note upon your attention with any 
other view, than to do justice to one whom I consider an 
ingenious, meritorious, useful and industrious citizen. For 
versatility of talent, and excellence in every department of 
the fine arts which he has yet undertaken, it is believed 
that Mr. Wiiciams has no superiour in this town. The 
firmness of drawing, elegance of colouring, and power of 
resemblance, which characterize his portrait and miniature 
paintings ; and the elegant style in which his highly meri- 
torious Anatomical preparations are constructed, (requiring 
the most accurate knowledge of one of the most important 
of the sciences)-—atford ample evidence of his ingenuity and 
skill. 

When it is considered that Mr. Wi.ttams is a native 
citizen of the town; that he is indefatigable in his attention 
to the various branches of his business ; and that a family 
are dependent on the proceeds of his industry, it is thought 
that an enlightened publick will continue to patronize one. 
whose claims and whose talents are so well established. 


February, 1816. JUSTICE. 


[We insert the preceding letter to repair any injustice we 
may have committed. The list of artists given in our las 
number was confessedly imperfect, and the result of very 
hasty inquiries. We have no doubt that there are other 
meritorious individuals whose names have been omitted. 
We hope the time is not distant, when publick patronage will 
be turned towards our own artists, and that a liberal institu- 
tion, by giving an opportunity to display their productions in 
some place where publick attention will be concentrated ; 


will render it more easy to ascertain their number and their 
merits. | 


2, 
vi 
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Extract from Jeremy Tayvor on the Duties of Married 


Life. Vol. 1. p. 346, Boston Edition. 


Ir was rarely observed by Puixo, that, when Adam 
made that fond excuse for his folly in eating the for- 
bidden fruit, he said, ‘“‘The woman thou gavest me to 
be with me, she gave me.’ He says not, “* Whe wo- 
man which thou gavest fo me:’ no such thing; she 
is none of his goods, none of his possessions, not to be 
reckoned amongst his servants; God did not give her to 
him SO ; but, ‘* The woman thou gavest to be mith mee ;”’ 
that is, to be my partner, the companion of my joys and 
sorrows; thou gavest her for use, not for dominion. The 
dominion of a man over his wife is no other, than as the 
soul rules the body ; for which it takes a mighty care, and 
uses it with a delicate tenderness, and cares for it in all con- 
tingencies, and watches to keep it from all evils, and studies 
to make for it fair provisions, and very often is led by its 
inclinations and desires, and does never contradict its ap- 
petites but when they are evil, and then also not without 
some trouble and sorrow; and its government comes only 
to this, it furnishes the body with light and understanding, 
and the body furnishes the soul with hands and feet. The 
soul governs, because the body cannot else be happy, but 
the government i is no other than provision ; as a nurse go- 
verns a child, when she causes him to eat, and to be warm, 
and dry, and quiet: and yet even the very government 
itself is divided; for man and wife in the family, are as the 
sun and moon in "the firmament of heaven; he rules by day, 
and she by night; that is, in the lesser and more proper cir- 
cles of *her affairs, j in the conduct of domestick provisions 
and necessary offices, and shines only by his light, and rules 
by his authority: and as the moon in opposition to the sun 
shines brightest; that is, then, when she is in her own 
circles and separate regions ; so is the authority of the wife 
then most conspicuous, when she is separate and in her 
proper sphere; in the nursery and offices of domestick 
employment: but when she is in conjunction with the sun 
her brother; that is, inthat place and employment in which 
his care and proper offices are employed, her light is not 
seen, her authority hath no proper business. But else 
there is no difference: for they were barbarous people, 
among whom wives were instead of servants; and it is a 
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sign of impotency and weakness, to force the camels to kneel 
for their load, because thou hast not spirit and strength 
enough to climb: to make the aifections and evenness of a 
wife bend by the flexures of a servant, is a sign the man is 
not wise enough to govern, when another stands by. So 
many differences as can be in the appellatives of dominus 
and domina, governour and governess, lord and lady, mas- 
ter and mistress, the same difference there is in the autho- 
rity of man and woman, and no more. Si tu Caius, ego 
Caia, was publickly proclaimed upon the threshold of the 
young man’s house, when the bride entered into his hands 
and power; and the title of domina, in the sense of the 
civil law, was among the Romans given to wives. 


Hi dominam Ditis thalamo diducere adorti,* 


said Virgil: where, though Servius says it was spoken 
after the manner of the Greeks, who called the wife azerzyay, 
lady or mistress, yet it was so among both the nations. 


Ac domus dominam voca,—says Catullus ; 
Haerebit dominae vir comes ipse suae,—so Martial :} 


And therefore, although there is just measure of subjection 
and obedience due from the wife to the husband, (as I shall 
hereafter explain,) yet nothing of this is expressed in the 
man’s character, or in his duty ; he is not commanded to 
rule, nor instructed how, nor bidden to exact obedience, or 
to defend his privilege; all his duty is signified by love, by 
nourishing and cherishing,t by being joined with her in all 
the unions of charity, by not being bitter to her,|| by dwel- 
ling with her according to know ledge, giving honour to 
her :§ so that it seems to be with husbands, as it is with 
bishops and priests, to whom much honour is due, but yet 
so that if they stand upon if, and challenge it, they become 
less honourable. And as amongst menand women humility 
is the way to be preferred ; so it is in husbands, they shall 
prevail by cession, by sweetness and counsel, and charity 
and compliance. 


* Aeneid. Lib. vi. 
Who from his lofty dome aspir’d to lead 
The beauteous partner of his royal bed. 


+ Epithal. Juliae. {Ephes. v 25. || Col. iii. 19, § 1 Peter iii. 7. 
Vol. Il. No. 6. Ad 
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THE NORTH-AMERICAN REVIEW. 


Travels in England. 


Continued from p. 276. 


We had made so many extracts from this work, that they 
exceeded our limits, and as they were already in type and. 
we knew nothing better we could present to the publick, 
we have, contrary to a rule determined upon, continued the 
article to the present number. ‘The work is, we presume, 
by this time republished in New-York, and will, we hope, 
be eagerly purchased, and generally read. It is not like 
the common trash of travels, but worthy of a permanent 
station in every library. The author has given a favour- 
able picture of England, yet it is such an one, as every 
traveller, whose mind is not confounded by ‘the sight 
of new objects, or warped by prejudice, would give. He 
undoubtedly might have found many dark shades to have 
put in his picture, if he had wanted, like most English 
travellers, in this country at least, to seek for deformities 
which might be exaggerated info caricature. But the 
object of a fair minded traveller should not be, to seek for 
defects which no country is without, but to generalize ; and 
as a general picture, we assert from soine share of personal 
experience, that this performance is remarkably correct. 
On reflection,s we can hardly name a traveller, who has 
brought so much good sense, good taste, and that presence 
of mind, if we may use the phrase, to receive the first im- 
pressions of a foreign country distinctly ; and that clearness 
of style to narrate them without confusion. Above all, 
admire what is still more uncommon, its coolness, absence 
of prejudice, and complete independence of party feelings 
in judging of the state of a country, where party spirit is 
so strong, that it is almost impossible even for a foreigner, to 
avoid b ending his feelings with one side or the other, adopt- 


ing their opinions, and colouring every object accord- 
ingly. 
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We agree with him in most points, where he mentions 
the United States incidentally ; but in some we differ from 
hin; and in those it iseasy to remark, the influence of party 
feclings, and the forming his judgment after certain received 
tuough exaggerated theories. We hardly know a book 
which we should read with such avidity, as a book of travels 
in this country, written by some foreigner, as sagacious, 
candid, and exempt from passion, as the author of the work 
before us. 

“Mr. Lancaster, like other heroes, owes something te 
chance,—to the evident struggle for power between the 
established church and the different sects of non-conform- 
ists, who have a common interest of jealousy. The es- 
tablished church enjoys all the worldly advantages ; wealth, 
consideration, and supremacy, its dignitaries throw general- 
ly their weight on the ministerial side—no wonder they 
should be hated by their opponents! That spirit of in- 
quiry, boldness and originality of thinking, for which this 
country is distinguished, the liberty of the press, and a 
certain degree of seriousness which has been denominated 
gloom and melancholy, have long made it the hot-bed of re- 
ligious sects, and of political factions. New apostles of the 
gospel rise up from time to time, who explain it in different 
ways, and kindle at the fire of their own enthusiasm the 
imagination of their followers. The nature of the particu- 
lar dogma is of little importance—any thing very enthusias- 
tic succeeds ; and those who address themselves to the 
terrours of superstition, more certainly, than those, who in- 
culcate a rational confidence, grounded on the attributes of 
the Supreme Being. The sect of the Methodists who 
preach hell and damnation, and place faith before works, 
has made astonishing progress ; while that of the Unitari- 
ans who see in Christ little more than a wise man, extends 
very little. Enthusiasm, however, like other passions, sub- 
sides in time, and none of these sects have a very long du- 
ration. The Presbyterians, the Independents, the Quakers, 
do not increase, and perhaps diminish. Very probably 
these sects, even the most extravagant, are not an evil— 
new converts being generally remarkable for the purity 
and simplicity of their morals. Sectaries indeed, do not 
in general cultivate the fine arts, nor the belles lettres ;— 
you meet with little elegance or polish among them ;—they 
are not men of taste ; but they are generally honest and re- 
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spectable, notwithstanding a slight tincture of pride and 
hypocrisy, mixed with christian lowliness. The pastor 
among them, holding his tenure upon the good pleasure of 
his congregation, must exert himself and shew some zeal ; 

while the clergy of the established church being indepen- 
dent, have come, at least so I am told, to fulfil their functions 
merely as a professional duty, strictly perhaps, but coldly. 
Auricular confession, and all the practices of the Roman 
Catholick church, keep an habitual intercourse between 
the clergy and the people. There is comparatively none 
in the English church, and the episcopal clergy are little 
else than an aristocratical body in the state. Returning 
from Scotland, where the clergy are particularly grave and 
decorous, we are the more struck with the smart appear- 
ance of the English clergy. I observed a few days ago at 
the house of one of these reverend persons, a pair of sparring 
gloves; and the sight put me in mind of Dr. Moore’s anec- 
dote about the young man who thought he had a vocation 
for the church, ‘because he liked field sports so much.’ 

You meet in the best society a number of young clergy- 
men, brought up in the expectancy of some good living, of 
which their families or friends have the presentation. 
Those young men have received an education, which sets 
any talents they may have off to the best advantage ;—they 
are idle enough to ‘be amiable, and welcome ev ery where 
like our abbés formerly. A well brushed suit of black 
forms the essential of their establishment ; nobody inquires 
where they lodge, nor at what ordinary they eat their meal. 

We have in the upper part of the house where we lodge, 
one of these expectants of the good things of the church. 
from his garret he went the other day to Carleton house, 
to be presented—he dines out every day—is of all the 
parties—and comes home at two o ‘clock in the morning.’ 

. 132. vol. i. 

‘Mr. Davy’s lectures at the Royal Institution are still 
more crowded than they were the last year, and the lecturer 
himself more than ever sought after by the great and the 
fair. Itwould be a matter of great regret, if the allurements 
of science, should at last prove inferior to those of fashion, 
and if future fame should be sacrificed to ephemeral suc- 
cesses. The elocution of this celebrated chemist is very 
different from the usual tone of men of science in England ; 
his lectures are frequently figurative and poetical; and he 
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is occasionally carried away by the natural tendency of his 
subject, and of his genius, into the depths of moral philoso- 
phy and religion. The peculiarities of great and original 
writers or speakers have often introduced a vicious 
alfectation in the language of their numerous followers ;— 
and English simplicity runs some such risk at the amphi- 
theatre of the Royal Institution. The voice and manners 
of Mr. Davy are rather gentle than impressive and strong; 
he knows what nature has given him, and what it has with- 
held, and husbands his means accordingly. You may ai- 
ways foresee by a certain turning or pitching of the organ 
of speech to a graver key, thrusting his chin into his neck, 
and even pulling out his cravat, when Mr. Davy is going 
to be eloquen!,—for he rarely yields to the inspiration till 
he is duly prepared. It is impossible to study nature and 
penetrate into the secret of its proceedings, without discov- 
ering at every step such evidence of a plan, such fitness of 
things to a general purpose, and a purpose so benevo- 
lent, that conviction flashes at once on the mind of an omni- 
potent intelligence, and further hopes are inseparable from 
that conviction. If ordinary spectators experience an in- 
voluntary impulse of enthusiasm, what must be the feelings 
of him, who, penetrating the first into regions hitherto un- 
known, has raised the corner of the thick veil, and untied 
one of the last knots of the great tissue of wonders? I have 
heard the moral digressions of the illustrious naturalist, and 
his solemn appeals to the supreme wisdom severely criticis- 
ed; but the greatest part of his audience hears them with 
delight and applause, and I think Mr. Davy would disarm 
criticism, if he abandoned himself more naturally to his 
spontaneous feelings, which are legitimately called forth by 
the occasion. [ must say however, that I think the satis- 
faction of Mr. Davy’s audience is sometimes expressed 
with more zeal than delicacy. Where clapping is allowed, 
hissing may follow. 

“ May7. Although artists enjoy here very little personal 
consideration, and pride is a principal feature of English 
manners, yet we find a copartnership actually existing be- 
tween certain persons of fashion and a company of public 
singers. The Dutchess of D. lady C. lady K. and lady 
S. B. allowed a concert for money tobe performed in each 
of their houses successively. In return for the trouble, 
refreshments, wear and tear of the house, lights, &c. &e. 
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the ladies distribute a certain number of tickets on their re- 
spective nights, all given away I should hope :—but I would 
not answer for that—for shabbiness and gentility are often 
found together. The last night was lady S. B’s night; 
constables and door keepers received the tickets at the 
door, just like any other public concert. The crowd was 
prodigious, (Bianchi, Berlinotti, Tramesani, &c.)—but 
music was not what they came for, and the true enjoyment 
does not in fact begin till the concert is over. ‘The going 
away is the thing; that is, seeing other people go away, not 
going away one’s self. Therefore, although there is a gene- 
ral heaving and rolling of the well-dressed mob towards the 
door, the tide returns many a time ‘ loth to leave such 
scenes.’ Meanwhile, as carriages drive successively to the 
door, the names are vociferated, but vociferated in vain ;— 
none will go first:—they drive away empty to take their 
turn again: the footmen swear and scold, and speak rudely 
to the mob of masters; at last some of them depart but it 
is hours before the house is empty. The prime situation 
all that time is at the top of the stairs, whence you have a 
full view of all the heads—four fifths are women. Men have 
not the same keen relish for this sort of pleasure. The 
Bishop of B. and W. was distinguished among them, and 
seemed to enjoy it all, calling aloud, * well, well, only build 
churches.”’* p. 150. vol. ii. 

“ June. Albury. We have been here for some days, in 
a very pretty country, already described last year, and 
where the kind attention of other friends, and the virtue of 
strawberries are likely to complete my recovery. Before 
a stranger ventures to pass final sentence on the anti-social 
manners of the English, he should see them at home .n 
the country. London is not their home; it is an encamp- 
ment for business and pleasure, where every body thinas 
of himself. You might as well look for humanity in a field 
of battte, as for urbanity and attentions in a busy crowd. 

“ This is sheep-shearing time, which in England is. :ort 
of festivity like the moisson in the north of France, and the 
vendange in the south, and the principal harvest in all coun- 
tries. The sack of wool on which the Chancellor sits in 
Parliament is well known to be emblematick of the impor- 


* There is some subscription going on for building a church in this 
part of the town. 
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tance of this production. The mirth and festivity of the 
people here is quite calm, and a fete after their manner, 
might in Languedoc be mistaken for a funeral. If the 
country people dance, it is without elasticity, vivacity, or 
ardour ; if they sing it is fat worse ; nothing ever was less 
musical than the indigenous English musick, with its jerks 
and starts, jolting along its rugged way, without either dig- 
nity, liveliness or tenderness :—so different from the Scotch 
musick, which possesses at least one of these modes of ex- 
pression, and trom the Italian musick which unites them all. 
fialian musick is now naturalized in England, but it will not 
supersede the old tavern musick so entirely, as it did in 
France, the oid flat stye ; and so far as it is connected with 
national enthusiasm, it is perhaps better it should be so. 
The native musick of the southern extremity of France, 
formed an exception tothe duiness of the national musical 
taste, as that of North compared to South Britain.”  p. 
221. vol. ii. 
“'The pursuit of agriculture does not occupy so exclusive- 
ly the minds of the people in the country, as not to adinit 
of a very keen relish for town news. The Prince Regent 
has given a very magnificent fete, which was the object of 
general conversation fora fortnight. It was computed that 
1600 persons invited, supposed at least 400 carriages ; and 
that allowing two minutes for each, more than 13 hours 
would be required for the whole number to be delivered at 
the door; and that beginning at eleveno’clock at night, it 
takes till twelve the next day ! His Majesty having héard of 
the intended fete, is said to have asked, whether he might 
not be permitted to go asa private gentleman. ‘This raille- 
ry isin the samespirit with another bon mot of this august 
patient, ‘ Here you see me,” he said to a person who ap- 
proached him, ina moment of personal restraint, indispen- 
sable in his situation, ‘“ chechmated.”’  p. 224, vol. ii. 

“ Phe maid servant of our lodgings (a fisherman’s cottage 
in the Isie of Wight) a s.mple, good natured, honest crea- 
ture, who was born on this spot and was never out of sight 
of the landslip, has a child; but it turned out on inquiry, 
that she never had ahusband ; and [ am informed, that the 
landlady, a very pretty young woman just married, has re- 
marked on the occasion, that it was no uncommon case.— 
She blamed the practice as wmsafe, observing with great ap- 
pearance of simplicity, that for her part she thought it was 
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better to secure a husband first. We had much the same 
information in Cumberland, and in other parts of the coun- 
try ; and I reaily think the facility of Aimerican manners, 
about which travellers have made ili-natured remarks, has 
a precedent here to go by.” p. 244. vol. i. 

‘¢ America and the Americans take up very litile of the 
attention of Europe ; and even here, where there are so ma- 
ny points of contact with the peopie of the United States, 
they would be surprised to find their feelings of partiality 
or of hatred so faintiy recipiocated. An official letter of 
the officer who had the late untortunate rencontre with the 
Litile Belt, as published in the newspapers, was however 
mentioned at a dinner where I happened to be lately ; and 
the matter and style of that letter were given as an instance 
of the want of temper and manners, and the bad tone al- 
together, so conspicuous in most productions of that sort 
in America. A person who had been formerly in America 
observed, on the occasion, that the writer of this letter had 
many years before, published a still more objectionable ac- 
count of an action between a French and an American 
Frigate. It was remarkable at the same time, that the narra- 
tor of the commonest incident in a newspaper, (nearly the 
only specimen of American literature known in Europe,) 
seemed to think it a fit opportunity to establish his claim to 
pathetick eloquence, or liveliness of wit, which was al- 
ways so utterly mangué, and in such inveterate bad taste, 
as to excite the astonishment of European readers; and 
must necessarily lead them to suppose the state of manners 
in the United States, and general information, very inferi- 
our to what it certainly is. Ample justice was done to the 
talent for abuse of the political writers of that country, the 
force, if not ibe originality of their invectives, shewing them 
io have profited by the long residence of Mr. Cobbett 
among them. 

‘* A person who has lived many years in America, men- 
tioned as an exception to this general prevalence of bad 
taste, the practice of the American bar, which he maintain- 
ed was vastly more becoming the dignity of the law, and 
better titted to the end of justice than the pert, flippant, 
and insolent mode of examining witnesses, and handling the 
reputation and character of adverse parties, which prevails 
in England to a disgusting degree, and may weil afford to 
an American the opportunity of retorting the accusation of 
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bad taste. He suggested also that the legislature of the 
United States was not so deficient in talents, liberality, and 
information, as the very imperfect report of their speeches 
and proceedings, given in the newspapers, might induce 
European readers tosuppose. The bad taste of their jokes, 
when they attempt any, was to be sure very striking ; 
their invective was coarse, and their elevation commonly 
bombastick and frothy. But when they relinquished ima- 
gination, and kept to plain sense and reason, it was maintain- 
ed that some of the members of Congress would do honour 
to a British Parliament. One indeed, who is said to have 
taken Chatham for his model, was noticed for the peculiar 
vigour and originality of his eloquence ; yet it was thought 
to be generally too high, or too low, either turgid or trivial, 
and with superiour advantages of fortune and education, 
often vulgar both in the language and ideas. 

The style of an illustrious personage, who ranks among the 
few literati of the United States, and has been their first 
chief Magistrate, was mentioned, as another instance of vi- 
cious taste, involved, over fine, affectedly philosophical, 
ingenious, rather than sound, and corrupted by the mixture 
of foreign idioms. An instance of perfect purity of taste, 
of justness of conception and expression, was at last unani- 
mously acknowledged, in a man, who stands equally pre- 
eminent in the old and in the new world, as a hero, and a 
patriot, anda sage. It belongs to W ashin; gton alone to be 
thus held a modei of all that is great and zood. Another 
of the heroes of American independence,* and aman of 
more genius, as much purity, but less unerring sense than 
Washington ; was supposed to have lent his pen tohim. 
He might in some instances, and certainly did in the most 
memorable and the last; but Washington’s stvle was too 
uniformly good, and on all occasions, public or private, not 
to have been essentially his own. 

“From American taste and manners, the conversation na- 
turally turned to American politics; and a gentieman dis- 
tinguished by his legal and legislative eloquence, a states- 
man who has been denominated the British Cicero, disap- 
proved the haughty tone of the British government tn 
regard to that country. ‘The Americans, he said, shew a 
provoking partiality for our enemy, and an oileasive dis 


* Hamilton. 
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like of ourselves, without any adequate cause,—let it be so; 
the surest way to remove these prejudices would be, to act 
as if we were not sensible that they did exist. We can be 
magnanimous wilh iapunity, now that we are the strongest, 
and might hope to eifect a cure beiore the time comes, 
wien we shall be compelled to be proud in our own de- 
fence. Lord Erskine, ex-chanceilor, tor I lave already 
suificiently designated him, is about sixty years Oo. age, 
tall, of a noble, frank and expressive countenance,—speak- 
ing well, freely and without pretensions, and with the ut- 
most good humour. Fatthiul to the doctrines oi his party, 
he expressed himself on the consequences of the war with 
great despondency. The country is brought to the brins of 
ruin—in fact it 7s ruined,—land is the only sale property ,— 
slick to acres, &c. &c. Farming was talked of; and in 
proof of the universality of the taste for agriculture as a pur- 
suit here, [ shall state that Lord Evskine, who was early 
in. life, in the army, and I believe in the navy also, followed 
afterwards the law as a profession, became chancellor, and 
was all his life a man of the world, as well as a man of busi- 
ness—seemed as much au fait on the subject, as if ke had 
spent his whole life en the family estate in Scotland.  p. 
263. vol. il. 

“ Sept. 5. Wishing to see, or rather thinking it incumbent 
on me to see, something of the prisons of this capital, I 
calied to-day at the most considerable of them, Newgate. 
~ turnkey took me up a back stair-case to the leads, from 
wih ich, like Asmodeus in the Diable Boiteux, | had a view 
info. the interiour, and could see what was doing in the dif- 
ferent divisions of this melancholy abode. We first 
perched upon the debtor’s ward,—they sat and walked 
about in two courts, paved with flag stones and very clean 5 
the women separated fromthe men. Some of the women, 
(they were few) held up their hands to me foralms. J] ob-~ 
served written on the walls in very large letters, Lord Mot- 
ra for qver.* Then we went to the felons under sentence 
ofdeath. They were playing fives against the wall of a 
narrow court; their irons fastened on one leg only, from 
the knee to the ankle e, over a sort of cushion, and so ar- 
ranged as to make no noise, and to be no impediment at all 


* Tord Moira had made some motion in Parliament in favour 
af insvivent debtors. 
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to their motion: in fact a mere matter of form—and so is 
also in a great degree the sentence of death itself. Not 
one of these people appeared to believe it serious. — 
oi them, whose co.npanions had been executed for forgery ,* ; 
had been reprieved the day before, having turned evidence, 
and they were all playing with great briskness and glee. In 
one of the courts, the one I think for felons under sentence 
of transpertation, I was shewn the man who fired a pistol 
at the king twelve or fifteen years ago at the theatre. He 
stood pic king ‘ his teeth in a cerner very composed y ——well 
dressed and looking r young (he must have been quile young 
atthe time.) If asked whether the man was insane. Not 
at all, said the turnkey, no more than you, only very cun- 
ning. But what is there so cunning in getting himself shut 
up bere for life? They have m ide him foreman of the 
ward, he has a geod s salary, a guinea a week I think he 
said, happy as a king—eals the best of every thing—what 
can he want more! The transportation ladies crow rded ina 
sinall court, were much more disorderly than the men. 
Ti ey threatened and wrangled among themselves, singing 
vociferating, and as much as the narrow space tei 
moving avout in all sorts of dresses,—one of them in men’s 
clothes. ‘They are not in irons like the men. Ina more 
spacious court, separated from these women by a high wall, 
were state prisone:s, as my guide called them, playing fives 
Serge favourife pastime of Newgate it seems.) One of them, 
well dressed, and wearing powder, about forty years of age, 
was pointed out to me as Llasiet of the bank. He was play- 
ing merrily with another geatleman, as my guide, a most 
vulgar wretch, called them. Thus other gentleman was a 
printer, whe had been there two years for striking for 
wages, and has one or two years more to stay. Three or 
four years confinement in Newgate, for a confederacy of 
jouraeymen to have their wages raised, seems to me most 
excessive, especially as their employers may confederate 
as much as they please for the reduction of wages. The 
associations of workmen, and raising a fund among them- 
selves under certain oificers, have been thought a contri- 
vance of revolutionary tendency ; ; and there may have been 
something of that sort in the present case. | marae for 
Mr. Cobbet, expecting to see him among the geutiemen.— 


a 


There is no pardon for forgery, 
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Oh no, said my turnkey, he is too great for that. Where 
is he then?—Why he’s in the governour’s house,—PIl 
show you,—plenty of money, and that is every thing you 
know. Then walking farther on the leads, he shewed me 
a grated door, through which I could see a carpetted room 
—Mr. Cobbet’s room. He has the key of the grated 
door, and therefore free access to this leaden roof, which 
is extensive, high and airy, with a most beautiful view of 
St. Paul’s and over a great part of the city. His family is 
with him, and he continues to pour out his torrent of abuse. 
as freely as ever, on every thing and every body in turn. 
Mr. Cobbet seems to me to furnish, without intending if, 
the same sort of evidence in favour of the liberty of the 
press in his own country, as a philosopher of antiquity 
gave of the existence of motion. 

‘“‘ The strange medley of licentiousness and Jegal restraint, 
of freedom and confinement, of punishment for what is done 
and liberty to do the same again, is really very curious. 
An heterogeneous compound it seems at first ; complex, 
artificial, inconsistent and laboriously insufficient ; but, I 
think, best upon the whole. The constitution has provi- 
ded certain civil ingredients; they aré thrown together and 
left to ferment, and struggle and combine, abandoned to their 
chemical affinities. The chemist to be sure, is accused of 
not giving always fair play to the experiment, and meddling 
with the process, as his views incline to particular results. 
But upon the whole, how much nearer it comes to the im- 
mutability of general laws, than the simple arbitrary pro- 
cesses of other countries ?”’ p. 272. vol. ii. 

“Sept. 25, 1811.—We are waiting only for a change of 
wind to go on board the ship, which is to carry us away, for 
ever perhaps, from a country, where we have been received 
with kindness, and where we leave a few friends. There 
is a seriousness In the thought,—and the near prospect of a 
long voyage and all its hazards, is not likely to dissipate the 
gloom. If I was asked at this moment, for a summary 
opinion of what I have seen in England, I might probably 
say, that its political institutions presenta detail of corrupt 
practices,—of profusion,—and ef personal ambition, under 
the mask of public spirit very carelessly put on, more dis- 
gusting than I should have expected: the workings of the 
selfish passions are exhibited in all their nakedness and de- 
formity. On the other hand, | should admit very readily, 
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that I have found the great mass of the people richer, hap- 
pier and more respectable, than any other with which Tam 
acquainted. I have seen prevailing among all ranks of peo- 
ple, that emulation of industry and independence, which 
characterize a state of civilization properly directed. The 
manners, and the whole deportment of superiors to inferiors, 
are marked with that just regard and circumspection, which 
announce the presence of laws equal for all. By such signs, 
I know this to be the best government that ever existed. I 
sincerely admire it in its results, but I cannot particularly 
like the means. WhatI dislike here, I might be told be- 
longs to human nature in general; to the world rather than 
to England particularly. It may be so, and I shali not un- 
dertake the panegyric of either the one or the other. 

“The government of England is eminently practical. 
The one under which I have lived for many years might be 
defined, on the contrary, a government of abstract principles. 
Certain ideas have taken possession of men’s minds, and 
they cling to them, as to the religion in which they were 
born, without examination. ‘The measures of the govern- 
ment have the prejudices of the multitude for their basis— 
always the same under any change of circumstances,—and 
to be obeyed in defiance of the better judgment of that very 
government. Were the people left to themselves, they 
might come to a better judgment of things; but they are 
encompassed by newspapers, conducted by the mercenary 
pens of men, often foreigners, who find it more convenient 
to flatter prejudices and inflame passions, than to rectify 
and enlighten; they follow the stream of public opinion— 
yet they swell the tide and give it its headlong violence,* 


* The principal distinction in the United States, is that of poor and 
rich. ‘The poor being more numerous, are, by virtue of the univer- 
sality of suffrage, the sovereign, whom government must obey, or be 
dismissed. The rch are naturally an object of jealousy to the poor, 
particularly when neither birth, nor scarcely any other superiority, 
softens the inequality, and renders it respectable. Therefore the 
measures of the government must be unfavourable to the rich; that, 
is, to commerce, the only road to wealth in the United States. It is 
to be observed, that almost every individual who becomes wealthy en- 
ters ipso facio the ranks of opposition, and vice versa those of fatlen 
fortunes. Talents are to be found in opposition to government in 
America as in England, because it is the brillant side; but wealth in 
England is arrayed on the side of government, with whom it feels safe, 
while in America it feels the ill will of a government dependent on the 
poor, and seeks the protection of the talents in the oppesition. A 
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and the people believe themselves free under an oligarchy 
of newspaper writers. 

‘“'The diferent governments of the continent of Europe, 
old and infirm, are half factious, half despotic ; one alone 
purely despotick, overpowers the others by its unity and 
its energy. ‘This state of things, which makes the people 
amere instrument, and has the prince for its sole objeet ; 
makes of course secret enemies of all those who do not 
share in his greatness, and are out of the sphere of his 
sp'endour. England, afier all, 1s the only country in the 
world, where chance, perhaps, as much as human wisdom, 
compounding with tien vices and virtues of our species, has 
effecte -datreaty between them, assigning to each their pro- 
per and respective shares, and framing tts political consti- 
tution on the constitution ef human nature, thas reared an 
edifice of mixed and irregular architecture, equaly distant 
from the Grecian and the Gothick,——with little beauty and 
oulward graces,—but solid, convenient, and easy to repair. 

“Asto the nation itself, its distinctive and national charac- 
ter, it would be difficult to give any but a comparative 
opinion. No national character is, | fear, very excellent in 
itself, and the least bad must be deemed good. Amongst 
the nations of Earope, the two most conspicuous in civili- 
zation, in arts and in arms, the nearest probably in their 
taste and manners, yet so distan!—capable of understand- 
ing one another so well-—vet so diifereat in their respective 
tempers and turn of mind, present themselves naturally as 
fit objects of conparison. I know them well, | think ; and 
feel an equal interest for both. 1 once called one of the 
two countries my own, and spent in it my early youth. I 


little more poverty in the setae: ti and property will fa!l an easy 
prey by such means as income-tax, assessed arbitrarily by commission- 
ers in support of any popular measur s,—by the establishment of a 
Rational paper money, by a maximum perhaps. The insecurity of 
property will then operate, as it has done elsewhere, in Turkey, in 
‘ersia for instance, and in a less degree, in those parts of kurope, 
where the government could raise arbitrary taxes on industry, and 
where the administra'ion of justice was dep endent. The insecur ity of 
property is invariably foilowed by relaxation of industry and improves 
ments, ignorance and rudeness; and finally. the establishment of a sim- 
ple arbitrary government. It is no new observation, that every revo- 
lation contains the seeds of anocher, most opposite in its naiure, and 
seatters them behind it. We have to see, what is to spring up is 
America froma purely popular revolution. 
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have visited the other in my maturer age, and the best 
friends I have on earth were born there. 

“Phe pretensions of the two parties are certainly compre- 
hensive. The Euaytish, for instance, lay claim to a certain 
superiority of moral rectitude, of sincerity, of generosity, of 
humanity, of judgment, of firmness and courage ; they con- 
sider themselves the grown men of Europe, and their 
neighbours as sprightly children, and that is the character 
they give them when in their best humour,—for otherwise 
they might be disposed to take Voltaire at his word, who 
gaid they were moitié singes el moitié ligres. 

“The F rench, on theo! ther hand, admit of no comparison, 
as to nicety of taste, versatility of genius, and perfection in 
all the arts of civilization. In high honour, in generosity, 
Mm courage, they yield to none. 

“The lower on in England hold other nations in tho- 
rough contempt. The same rank in France, in the interi- 
our of the country at least, scarcely know there are other 
nations ;——their geography is that of the Chinese. 

‘OF all the various methods claimed by the proud Island- 
ers, | believe none is less disputed than that of generosily. 
it is not only a received thing that an Englishman has always 
plenty of money and gives it away freely, but no sacrifice 
of a higher kind is supposed to be above his magnanimity. 
I have to remark, on this subject, that those who give a 
little after promising much, appear to have given nothing, 
while those who without promising any thing, cive a little, 
have credit on the contrary for giving a great deal. This 
accounts in parf, for the two opposite repuiations, the one 
for unmeaning politeness and mere shew of sentiment, the 
other for simple and blunt generosity. The fact is, as to 
giving substanti ally, that it is much easier for tie English to 
do so than the French, and accordingly much more is civen 
in money by the former than by the latter; > but | doubt ex 
tre: nely, whether the Enclish are more disposed than els 
neighbours, to bestow their time and personal attention upon 
their friends in sickness or misfortune, and upon the dis- 
tressed in general. ‘There is in England a sort ef fastidious 
delicacy, coldness, or pride, which stands a good deal in the 
way of active benevolence. ‘The ties of blood are also, t 
think, weaker than in France. People seem to calculate 
with more strictness how far the claim of kindred extends, 
and even the highest degrees ef consanguinity, that of -par- 
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ents and children, seems to command rather less deference 
and respect. A cousin may certainly not be more to you 
than another man, yet it is an amiable errour and a useful 
one, to think yourself obliged to shew some kindness, and 
feel some particular sympathy for the man, whom nature 
has placed nearly in the same rank of life with yourself, and 
whom you are likely to meet oftenest in your journey 
through life. 

‘The English are better reasoners than the French, and 
therefore more disposed to be just, the first of moral quali- 
ties; and yet the propensity to luxury and ostentation is so 
strong, as well as so general here, as to expose the same 
sense of justice to hard trials. 1 never knew a prodigal 
who was just, nor indeed truly generous—he never indeed 
has it in his power. 

I do not conceive it possible, for some of the most horrible 
scenes of the French revolution to be acted here, in any 
event. ‘The people in France are capable of greater atro- 
cities than those of England, but I should think the latter 
sterner,—less prone to. cruelty, but less susceptible of pity. 

“There are, perhaps, more distinguished men of science 
at Paris than in London, and I think it is admitted by the 
English themselves. But there are certainly better scien- 
tifick materiais here, and in the long run, accuracy and 
depth should prevail over quickness of parts. However the 
account may stand between the two nations, as to the higher 
sciences, | am convinced that cultivation of mind is more 
general in England than in France: it is indeed the bright 
side of English society. ‘That conceited ignorance, for- 
ward loquacity, heediess and loud argumentation, which fills 
the common intercourse of men in France, is comparatively 
unknown here ; and withso much better reasoning faculties, 
I do not think there are half so many logical attempts. A 
person of sense once remarked, that he never heard the con- 
cluding formula donc introduced into a Parisian conver- 
sation, without expecting something excessively absurd 
to follow immediately. 

‘‘ There is undoubtedly in the English abord a _ coldness 
and reserve, which discourage and repel at first sight ; in 
the French, on the contrary, a warmth and openness which 
invite confidence, and put you at ease instantly. ‘The his- 
torian Gibbon said once, in speaking ef French society, ‘ I 
know that, generally, there is no depending much on their 
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‘ professions, yetas far as I was concerned, I really believe 
‘ they were sincere.’ This exception the historian makes 
in his own favour, may well excite a smile; yet his errour 
was in the general opinion he had formed, not in the indi- 
vidual one. The kindness shewn to strangers, and expres- 
sions of interest lavished upon them, are really felt at the 
moment. These feelings might not last long, nor bear the 
test of any great sacrifice of interest or convenience. Those 
who express them, are inconsiderate and frivolous, but not 
insincere. I donot know whether I might not choose to 
live with the English, but I should undoubtedly find more 
pleasure in visiting the French. The reserve and coldness 
of the former wear off in time: the warmth of the latter 
cools, and the two manners meet at last a la liedeur, which 
is the common and usual degree of interest, and all you can 
really hope to inspire in general and mixt society. The 
advantage of superiour and more general cultivation, of a 
grealer range of ideas, and purer taste, must, however, re- 
main on the side of the English. Taste! I think I hear the 
French exclain—what a contradiction, after what yourself 
have said of the grossness and rudeness of the English 
Stage; the indecent abuse of their newspapers, their libels, 
and so mapy Offensive habits and{customs! Perfectly con- 
sistent &h racers, I might anfwer, are only to be met with 
in novels. Nature does not produce any ; and such a pic- 
ture might be drawn of departures from good taste in French 
manners, and in French literature, as might show the pro- 
priety of toleration to similar ones in foreign couniries. 

“ [ have introduced occasionally into this journal, desultory 
remarks on several branches of English literature, as my at- 
tention was called to them by the occasion. A deeper ex- 
amination of the subject, would not have suited the plan of 
this work. I can oaly say for myself, that I preferthe En- 
glish literature to the French, upon most of those subjects 
with which [am acquainted. Lam aware of.the danger to 
which [ expose myself by this rash declaration; and shall 
not deprecate the national resentment of my Rienc h rea- 
ders, by common-place confessions of my unfitness to judge, 
Many, undoubtedly, have a more general knowledge than I 
have, of the literature not oniy of their own country, but of 
both countries. Few, however, of my countrymen choose 
to make any foreign language so far their o: vn, as to be fair 


judges; and on this last qualification mostiy, 1 venture te 
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rest my right to form an opinion of my own, and to avow it. 

My Frenchreaders being now informed, that the English 
have du godt, will hear with less surprize than they would 
otherwise have felt, that they have dela gaiété. They do 
not certainly possess the gaiéié of manners ot their neigh- 
bours ;—they have not the happy faculty of being amused 
without amusement. I think, also, that English spirits would 
not have survived the trials to which the French have been 
exposed ; the latter have this buoyancy in their blood, the 
former in their mind only ; but mirth is by no means so 
foreign to English manners as is supposed in France. In- 
deed I do not know whether a laugh,a true, joyous Jaugh, is 
not as common inthe one as in the other country; and 
although there is intinitely less animation, I doubt whether 
there is less cheerfulness. 

** Upon the whole, | believe the national differences to have 
less reality than appearance. The same virtues and the 
same vices—the same propensities and views, under very 
different forms, are found in both countries, more nearly 
alike than is generally supposed.” 
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Plan of an Improved System of the Money Concerns of 


the Union. By Erick Bollman, M. D. “Philadelphia. 
William Fry, 1816. 


THE subject of this pamphlet awakens our recollection 
of one of the great founders, of our national credit and 
prosperity. We recur to Hamilton’s works for the broad 
and deep principles which support the general welfare, and 
for those luminous views where he shows us the sources of 
national wealth, and points out to us the path to honour and 
power. Fortunately for the United States, an honourable 
ambition, and an ardent patriotism, led him to devote his 
splendid and powerful faculties to his country, to say noth- 
ing of his services in the revolution and the establishment 
of our government, in which last, he probably did more 
than any other man: what would have been the state of 
our finances, had not the creating mind of Hamilton brought 
order out of the chaos in which he found them? That it 
would have been sufficiently deplorable, may be inferred 
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from the crude idea, which all his political opponents, and 
some of his political friends, threw out at that period. The 
party which now governs the United States, originated in 
an opposition to some of the salutary measures of which 
Ham iton was the projector, and among the most active 
supporters. There were at the adoption of the constitution 
some signs of the two parties, into which we have since been 
divided, but these began to be organised, when the found- 
ing of the national debt was discussed. They assumed a 
more definite form when a proposition was made by Hamil- 
ton, for a national bank. Mr. Jefferson, Mr. Madison, and 
their adherents, arrayed themselves against the measure. 
They drew their arguments from two sources; first, they 
said banks are useless institutions; secondly, the consti- 
tution of the United States, does not authorise Congress to 
grant a charter of incorporation, either for banking or any 
other purpose. The first objection, has been sufficiently 
obviated by the successful operation of the Bank of the 
Dnited States, during twenty years. What arguments 
have removed the second objection, we know not, but that 
it is removed, appears from the disposition, which those who 
urged it now manifest, to establish another bank. So far 
we are well pleased, and prefer that they should come over 
to the side of truth and experience, rather than persist im 
errour for the sake of consisteacy. But let them come a 
little further, and while they by degrees, adept Hamilton’s 
principles and suffer themselves to be guided by the light 
of his luminous mind, let them no longer ungenerously re- 
fuse to acknowledge his merits and services: they ought 
no longer to withhold such poor amends for the injustice 
and persecution, which he experienced from them during 
his life. He had, while he lived, the warmest devotion 
and attachment of those who knew him rightly, and is re- 
membered by them, witharegret that cannot be expressed ; 
but this is too little, he is entitled to the gratitude and ad- 
miration of the universal American people. This would 
be a proper return for his services ; an adequate reward is 
out of the question. ‘The man who shapes and frames to- 
gether, the rude materials of society, forms them into a 
system, and subjects them to the action of the springs and 
principles which evolve prosperity and happiness; may be 
thanked, he cannot be rewarded. 
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The pamphlet which gives occasion for this article, is no 
other, than a new project for a national bank. The author 
had beture published paragraphs on Banks, which appear- 
ed a short time previous to the dissolution of the Banks of 
the United States, and had a regard to thatevent. He has 
also contributed two very respectable articles to the Aime- 
rican Review—one upon the currency of Great Britain— 
the other on the better regulation of the currency of 
the United States. In each of these productions, many 
important ideas are repeated from the modern treatises on 
political economy, and the author has, besides the merit 
oi calling the publick attention to a subject, which, though 
of the highest importance, is very much neglected, and 
consequently very ill understood. He seems to have 
studied his subject very diligently ; there are however ma- 
ny marks of his attachment to theories of his own invention, 
and the reader does not follow him long, without suspecting 
him not to be a practical man. Instead of following Mr. 
Bollman through his work, we propose to take a partial 
view of his general subject, namely, a circulating medium. 

Ever since political economy was made a science by 
Adam Smith, the circulating medium has been considered 
as bearing two characters, that of money, and that of mer- 
chandize. Locke, and probably many others before him, 
had remarked, that money is a measure of value. We have 
Avoirdupois, Troy weights, &c. to estimate the quantity of 
substances—we have inches, feet, miles, &c. to measure 
distances—and degrees, minutes and fractions, to measure 
parts of circles ; in the same manner we have dollars, cents 
and mills, and pounds, shillings and sty e, to measure the 
value of things, thatis their efficacy in preventing and re- 
moving pain—or procuring and Secdiisine pleasure. A dis- 
tinction was formerly made between real and fictitious va- 
lue. This distinction, may be important to individuals, but 
as a Maxim in economical science, it seems to be imaginary 
and useless. Ifa man purposes to expend a dollar in ne- 
cessaries, youmay hold an argument to persuade him to 
purchase thirty pounds of w heat, rather than ten pounds of 
beef ; and if his object be to buy what will give him the 
longest subsistence, you have to prove that the wheat will af- 
ford more nutrition than the beef. This must evidently be 
aimatter of experiment, but the investigation is never made, 
except for the purpose of determining on the cheapest 
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mode of supplying subsistence to the poor, or pointing out 
to the most needy of those who live independently, how 
they may avoid a degradation into that class. If luxuries 
be the object, it depends on the individual whether it be ad- 
visable for him to procure a ticket of admission to a musical 
entertainment, or toan exhibition of paintings. It is alto- 
gether an affair of taste, to reason about it would be absurd, 
since each one must decidéMfor himself of what gratification 
he is capable through the medium of his eyes or his ears. 
Most of the articles of consumption, and use have the two 
characters of necessaries and luxuries—as necessaries, they 
have the power to sustain existence, and save from absolute 
suffering—as luxuries, their value consists in their etfect of 
gratifying taste or causing pleasure. Hence the fact which 
every one has so often repeated and heard, that what is 
ainong necessaries to one man, makes part of the luxuries of 
another, and one whose wealth enables him to command all 
the external means of gratification, may become so accus- 
tomed to them, as_to find them necessary, and may conti- 
nue to use them, not because they produce any pleasurable 
sensations, but because the disuse would occasion suffering. 
All the refinements which ingenuity can devise for affecting 
the senses, are not so valuable to him, as a hoecake toa 
southern slave. This law of our constitution, is one of the 
most powerful agents in equalizing the conditions of men. 

Convenience and taste are in a high degree artificial—a 
North-American Indian has a taste for intoxication, a Pa- 
risian for the theatre, and an inhabitant of Connecticut for 
awakenings. The value then which is conferred by taste 
on any substance, is mostly arbitrary. Both these views of 
the materials of living are important—tbe first has occupied 
the attention of Count Rumford, and others who have in- 
quired into ihe means of supporting existence and rendering 
it comfortable, at the least possible expense—the latter, as 
far as our information extends, is an unappropriated and al- 
most uniouched subject ; if involves the investigation of the 
comparative influence of the different kinds of tastes, and 
their objects in promoting the welfare of society. An able 
work upon this subject, would, we think, make an epoch in 
the history of economical science. 

Publick taste or custom has an arbitrary control of value. 
A piece of broadcloth made up into a coat, according to 
the present fashion, may be worth fifty dollars ; the same 
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piece made up in an antiquated mode, would not be worth 
perhaps fifteen, though it would make the wearer equally 
comfortable. Custom and the general taste, being among 
the most mutable of things,—though the value which com- 
modities derive from them be in some sense fictitious,—af- 
ford no groun is for a division into those, the value of which 
is arbitrarily assigned by fashion, and those which derive 
their worth from other causes.” Writers on political eco- 
nomy accordingly, have abandoned the old distinction of 
real and fictitious value, and agree in considering the mar- 
ket price of an article, its value ; and to know how much 
any thing is worth, we simply inquire for what it may be 
exchanged. Consequently the value of coin and bank-notes, 
is no more fictitious than that of bread. 

We easily discriminate between the property in any 
thing and the subject of such property ; in other words, we 
do not confound the title which the owner has to land, with 
the land itself. There is an infinite variety of titles and 
claims to possession and use of those things, which are de- 
sirable or useful, so that almost every object, in the fair and 
abundant creation, in the midst of which we live, is appor- 
tioned out in property to various possessors, by laws and 
the operations of civil society. To prevent altercation and 
confusion, there must be some means of clearly distinguish- 
ing what belongs to each; every individual who claims to 
own any thing, or have any right to use or derive advantage 
from it, must exhibit some evidence of this right. A deed, 
properly executed, is evidence of property in lands ;—a 
will, made with the requisite formalities, is evidence of a 
right to a legacy ;—a contract legally authenticated, is the 
evidence which each of the parties has, to enforce his 
claims against the other. A bank-note is of this descrip- 
tion, it contains the terms of a stipvlation between two par- 
ties, and being transferable at pleasure, is like any other 
negociable instrument. It is a proof, that the possessor has 
a claim fora specified portion of pro; erty, which is in the 
hands of those who issued the note. In this it has affinity 
to all other oral or written evidence of property. We do 
not consider deeds, bills of exchange, checks, &c. as mer- 
chandise, nor do we bank-notes. But silver and gold are 
as strictly commercial commodities, as iron, or flour. Bank- 
notes and coin have one common function; they are both 
money or measures of the value of marketable commodities. 
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Each of them has another character, in which they differ. 
Specie is among the great mass of articles of trade and 
manufacture ; bank-notes are the records and proofs of con- 
tracts. Unless these different functions are kept in view, 
there is danger of vagueness and obscurity in speculations 
upon this subject. 

An ingot of gold is doubtless an object of no little con- 
cern to the owner, but is cf comparatively small importance 
to the publick; whatever be the magnitude of a private con- 
tract in regard to the parties interested, it is a trifling matter, 
considered in relation to the general interests of the com- 
munitv. ‘The metal may be left to the rules of trade, and 
the contract to the laws reguiating the forms and execution 
of agreements. But when the gold is coined, and the con- 
tract made assignable by transfer, both become intimate- 
ly connected with the general welfare, and are accord- 
ingly made the subjects of dictinct legislation. The publick 
interest and convenience require, ‘hat the government 
should establish uniform weights and measures, of length and 
bulk. For the same reason, the measure of value should be 
particularly settled by the laws. The author of a letter 
to Mr. Baring, remarks, that prosperity depends no less on 
security of calculation, than on that of liberty and proper- 
ty ;* and calculation can be secure only where the laws 
and the currency are uniform. And what better way is 
there of making a currency uniform, than that by which a 
weight or measure of solid contents is made so—by a 
bushel, is meant a capacity of certain depth and diameter— 
the French unit of weight, is a glass cube of given dimen- 
sions—our laws in a similar manner, make gold and silver the 
standard of admeasurement or estimation of value. As by 
bushel, we mean a given number of square inches; so by 
dollar in value, we mean so much of any thing as may be 
exchanged in the market, for alittle over three hundred and 
seventy-five grains of silver. Nothing can be more intelligi- 
ble, nothing more uniform ; in fact it is as perfect, as the 
nature of things permits. The universal suffrage of man- 
kind, is in favour of gold and silver, as measures of value ; 
and one would hardly expect to hear the substitution of a 
new standard proposed. Yet Mr. Bollman thinks it not 
only possible, but advisable to make a change. Many 
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others are inclined to embrace the same opinion, in which 
they fortify themselves by the example of the Bank of 
England. We are glad to find Mr. Daiias thinking other- 
wise; he remarks in his report, that, though Great Britain 
has succeeded in maintaining the credit of a paper curren- 
cy not exchangeable tor specie, yet a ditference of circum- 
stances may render it impossible for us to imitate their 
example. This diversity of circumstances, is obvious to 
the most superficial observer. A member of parliament 
says, in a letter to Mr. M’Arthu, “ England is a great 
company of insurance; the whole insures the parts or 
individuals, and the individuals are the security ror the 
whole.”* That nation showed a practical conviction of 
this truth in 1797, when the bank ceased to pay in specie. 
The government was involved with the bank, and the people 
with the governmeat—all must sink or swim together. 
While the bank-notes were below par, the bank had been 
paying away, and receiving again, the same gold and silver 
ata great loss. It was obliged to give 4/. sterling for an ounce 
of gold bullion; this the government coined ior it free of ex- 
pense ; but when it was coined, it was worth to the bank but 
3l. 12s. 10 1—-2d. sterling, and it could purchase its own notes 
with the coin only to that amount. ‘This gave speculators an 
opportunity of carrying on a clever sort of trade with the 
bank. They coilected bank-notes, presented them for 
payment, took cash for them at par, and then having melt- 
ed ihe coin down, they sold to the bank again for notes ata 
profit of more than two shillings the ounce. Thus the metal 
was kept in circulation from the vaults of the bank to their 
crucibles, and then to the mint; and for each revoiution, the 
bank paid at the rate of more than a guinea upon a pound in 
weicht. An invasion was apprehended, and some creditors 
of the bank, thinking that their money would be safest in 
their own keeping, drew specie from the vaults to hoard. 
Exchange with the continent, being at the same time against 
England, caused an exportation of the precious metals. In- 
deed the ruin with which Bonaparte had threatened Eng- 
land, seemed to be rapidly approaching through the medium 
of her commercial and financial systems. The situation 


justified desperate expedients. The government interposed 


laetween the bank and its creditors, and by thus absolving 


* M’Arthur’s Financial Facts. 
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that establishment from its contracts, or at least suspending 
the execution of them, it saved the nation. But this could 
not have been done without the support of publick opinion ; 
all intelligent men knowing that the government was implica- 
ted with the bank, and that they themselves were implicated 
with both, not only approved the measure, but entered into 
associations in London, and all the principal towns, to con- 
tinue to receive the notes of the bank at their accustomed 
value. When we become so implicated with our govern- 
ment, and when a similar crisis oceurs, it will be early 
enough to adopt Mr. Bollman’s project of a paper standard, 
or what would be more simple, though the same in princi- 
ple, the government may make paper money of its own, as 
it did during the revolution. 

The theorists make too great a parade with this measure 
of the British government. We admit that it establishes 
a new fact in political economy ; it was before thought im- 
possible, that a nation could carry on extensive operations 
of war, commence and finish without the use of the pre- 
cious metals, and still preserve its credil, and not materially 
depreciate its currency. Bnt we are to keep in mind the 
remarkable combination of circumstances, such as had 
never occurred before, and perhaps will not again in the his- 
tory of the world. It musi not be ivigotten also, that the 
measure was supported by the expectation, that the notes 
of the bank will finally be redeemed according to the pro- 
mise of which they are the evidence. 

We think that our readers will not hesitate to conclude 
with us, that gold and silver are the best standards of va- 
lue.* Buta standard is good for nothing unless it be used. 
Unless you apply the measure, you might as well be with- 
out it. And what other way is there of measuring value, 
except that of exchange? ‘There is no mode of making a 
commodity worth a given weight of gold, but by making it 
exchangeable for that weight. The propositions are in fact 
identical. 

But, says Mr. Bollman and others, who wish to substitute 
a paper-mill for the Mexican mines, and Perkins’s plates for 


* Platina might be added, and if coined and put into circulation, 
bearing the same value in comparison with gold and silver that it now 
does, it would be very convenient to the banks, since the East India 
merchants would not be continually drawing it from their vaults for 
exportation. 
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‘the mint, it is impossible to restore a metalick currency, on 
account of the scarcity of specie. Let the banks send 
abroad and procure it. But this will require some time. 
And what then—have not the banks been taking time these 
four years, and do they now think of making use of this 
fraudulent pretext to absolve themselves from their contracts? 
It may be asked, what they shall send to exchange for spe- 
cie? Doubtless there are merchants willing to import go!d 
and silver for them, and take in exchange the notes of their 
debtors. But the banks would lose by the exchange. In- 
lolerable! it would to be sure be matter of unspeakable re- 
gret, if those corporations, which have for a long time been 
making promises, which they knew they could not fulfil, and 
by this deception have divided twelve, fifteen and twenty per 
cent. annually upon their capital, should be called upon to 
make any sacrifice. What, it may be inquired, can the 
government doin this case? It may do as much towards 
making the banks pay specie, as it has done towards 
enabling them to carry on this profitable traffick in their 
noles. It has given them currency by receiving them for 
taxes and loans, and paying them to its creditors ; and by 
refusing to receive them, it may soon stop their circula- 
tion. A reasonable time ought to be assigned, at which the 
government will receive the notes of no bank which does 
not pay specie. At least, some arrangement should be made 
which might prevent the port of Boston paying five, ten 
and fifteen per cent. on importations, more than is paid at 
the southern ports. 

Mr. Bollman estimates the amount of the circulating me- 
dium in the United States, at one hundred and fifty millions 
of dollars ; and says, that to resume specie payments, fifty 
millions of specie will be necessary. We do not know 
What are the grounds of this opinion; but he states a fact 
which does not much corroborate it. The bank of the 
United States, he says, at the commencement of its opera- 
tion, issued notes to nine times the amount of ifs specie. 
There was in June, 1815, in the banks of Massachusetts, 
specie to the amount of 7,190,000 dollars. The deposits 
and specie in the hands of individuals, were af a low estima- 
tion 2,600,000. Suppose there were in the other states of 
New-England half that sum. Allowing that the quantity 
in ali the other States is equal to that in New-England, 
there is in the United States, specie to the amount of 
30,000,000 of dollars. This is one fifth of the circulating 
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medium required by the exigencies of the country. A 
small addition to these resources, and proper management, 
would restore the currency. It is true, that the charters of 
the banks in Massachusetts contain an excellent provision, 
that they shall not owe debts to more than twice the value 
of the specie in their vaults. But then banking companies 
may be incorporated, that may subscribe stock as well as 
money, tn imitation of the plan proposed by Hamilton, and 
adopted by Congress in 1791, and which Mr. Dallas pro- 
poses again in his report. 

It is impossible to say what amount of notes may be issu- 
ed ona given quantity of specie, since it depends on the ad- 
vantages which the exportation of specie offers, on the skill 
and integrity of the banking company, and its hold on the 
publick confidence. 

Application has been made to Congress, to assist the 
banks in resuming specie payments, by prohibiting the ex- 
portation of the precious metals. Would it not be better 
to impose a small duty on the exportation, as it would not 
so much abridge the liberty, which is the life of trade, and 
might be less likely to prevent the importation ? 

We do not agree with Mr. Bollman, that bank-notes should 
be a tender, nor do we subscribe to his opinion, that there 
should be but one bank in the United States. It is need- 
less to discuss the latter opinion, tor there is no probability 
of the abolishment of the state banks. We know not why 
the Constitution should have left, in the individual states, the 
power of constituting corporations for banking, while it took 
from them that of coming money, uniess it was supposed, 
that the prohibition of making any thing a tender in payment 
of debts, except gold and silver, would prevent any abuse of 
that power. From the manner in which Mr. Dallas expres- 
ses himself, in his last report, we suspect, that he supposes 
the government of the United States to possess the power 
of making what it pleases, a tender. We pass this topick 
by also, under the impression, that whatever may be thought 
of the power of Congress in this respect, no one will deem 
it advisable at present to transgress the limits prescribed to 
the individual states. 

Some regret that the number of our banks is so great. 
There are more than five hundred private banks in England, 
which is a good authority for the pretty liberal multiplica- 
tion of such institutions. Adam Smith is of opinion, that 
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every considerable town should have a bank. The busi- 
ness is on this accoun paths profitable, but this argument may 
be urged in favour of any monopoly. When bank-notes be- 
come the general currency, and half or more of the gold and 
silver has been exported, it is s oh that the banks, if called 
upon, could not t fulfil their encagements. This would no 
doubt be tr ue, if you could persuade all the holders of notes 
to demand an immediate payment. But the difficulty is, to 
form a general combination for this purpose 3 to hie te 
which, and render it ineffectual, is one branch of the art of 
banking ; and if a corporation conducis its business prudently 
and skilfully, if will always be as able to fulfil its engage- 
ments, as an) ne trading company. Besides the specie 
in the vaults, y the capital paid in by the stockholders, a 
bank always has discounted paper, equal to the amount of 
its notes in circulation. It chooses its securities and the 
time of payment. One cannot conceive, that an institution 
of this kind should beceme insolvent, except by folly or 
knavery. Eve ry merchant of extensive connexions » gen eral- 
ly owes more than he couid pay with the money he keeps on 
hand, but these debts are due at different times, ‘and he makes 
arrangements tomeet them, by collecting debts due to him- 
self ; “of these debts, some are probably contracted betore 
hand, others he creates by making new sales. The situa- 
tion of the bank then is similar to that of the merchant, except 
that the bank trades only in contracts and specie, the mer- 
chant trades in these and numerous other things: the mer- 
chant knows when he shall be called upon to make payment, 
the bank is trusted indefinitely, and is constantly liable to 
demand. The bank must calculate on the probability of 
any demands being made, and what their extent may be. 
The abilit y of each depends upon that of the dehtors to 
each. When affairs so onin a regular course, a bank may 
calculate pretty safely on the time and amount of the de- 
mands to which it may besubject. At least it may safely 
assign limits, which they cannot well exceed. It must con- 
sequently proportion its issues to the result of this calcula- 
tion. Besides the small demand for specie, created by the 
domestick expenditure of the customers of a bank, we think of 
only f four causes which can operate to return its notes upon 
it. Rival banks frequently run upon each other, till each 
finds it a loss of trouble and expense, and is convinced of the 
other’s resources being sufficient—notes are brought in when 
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the holder wishes to make payments or purchases where 
they are not current—the same happens when the credit of 
the bank is shaken, or a political revolution is apprehended. 
Some probable calculation may be made in regard to the 
rivaiship of other similar institutions, and their means of col- 
lecting and returning to a bank its notes. A comparison of 
the extent within which the notes of a bank circ ulate, with 
the extent and character of the commercial relations of the 
town in which the bank is situated, afford some data for 
calculating on the demand for specie created by the necessi- 
ty of making foreign payments. Here the balance of trade 
is to be taken into consideration, that is, whether all the ar- 
ticles exported from a place are sold to the exporters for a 
greater or less aggregate amount, than all the imported ar- 
ticles are purchi ed. For example, suppose a foreign fleet 
should visit Boston in the autumn, and there should be a 
sale made of every thing exported from the town during the 
year, and each seller should receive from the agents of the 
fleet, the price of whatever he may have sold in specie : 
business then ceases till the next spring, when the fleet re- 
turns with foreign articles to supply the town for the ensu- 
ing year. ‘Those who were vendors in autumn now become 
purchasers. If the aggregate amount of the purchases ex- 
ceed that of the sales, the balance of trade is against us, pro- 
vided we have the means of subsistence within ourselves, 
and have no trafick whaiever, by which property is carried 
out of the town and brought into it. It is evident, that this 
cannot be offen repeated ; our money will soon be exhausted. 
But ifthe fleet belong to our own citizens, the case is very 
different. We build and rig their ships, and supply them 
with provisions, for all which they pay us in the autumn, 
in addition to the price of the articles exported. The mer- 
chants will charge the expenses of the outfits and those of 
the voyage upon the cargoes. We may, then, buy in the 
spring ‘of the important articles, to a greater amount than that 
for which we sold the articles of exportation, without, on the 
whole, sustaining any loss ; we may have part of the money 
remaining on hand. Thus, though the balance of trade, ac- 
cording to the common mode of estimating if, IS against us, 
we may be flourishing and growing rich. But if the amount 
of our sales in a foreign market, did not exceed that of our 
purchases of imported articles in our own, our losses would 
soon deprive us of the meansof trading. We hence see the 
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cause of those perplexities and errours, inte which specula- 
tors have been led by calculations concerning the balance 
of trade. Had the embarrassment been confined to writers, 
it would have been well, but governments have sometimes 
acted upon erroneous inductions, derived from the same 
source, and in attempting to reg alate trade in sucha manuer 
that the balance should be adjusted to their own wishes, 
they have restrained and discouraged it. If in ihe case 
supposed, the balance should continue to be in favour of 
Boston, specie would accumulate, and unless it were 
wrought up in some manufacture, requiring a constant sup- 
ply, as in China, some outlet would be sought for the super- 
fluous specie ; we should send away to procure those new 
conveniences or luxuries which should happen first to 
offer, this course of trade would cause a quantity of specie 
to pass annuaily through the channels of trade in the town. 
It would nafurally be lodged in the vaults of the bank in its 
passage. This was actually the case in the former regular 
course of business. We sold goods to the southern siates 
to a greater amount than those we purchased of them; and 
waggon-loads of specie were transported from New-York 
and Philadelphia to Boston. We did not procure furs and 
skins in sufficient quantities, to purchase all the goods im- 
ported from China. The balance between us and the 
southern states, went to cancel the balance against us in the 
East-India trade. When there is a current of specie 
through a commercial place, it is much more easy to 
keep the banks replenished, than when it rests ina stag- 
nant deposit. In the latter case, as the banks of the shire e 
towns in the interiour experience, it is difficult to supply 
any casual diminutions of specie, just as a cistern will be 
kept more uniformly full, if a stream be running into it and 
out of it at the same time, than if the waste of ev aporation 
and discharge be supplied by buckets. The alarm then,which 
has prevailed, lest the East-India trade should drain away 
all the specie of the commercial world, is groundless ; it is as 
much as if we should fear that we should have no cotton for 
our manufactories, because, part of what is brought from the 
south, is shipped to Liverpool. The transmit will afford a 
more sure supply for our domestick manufacturers generally; 
though the foreign demand might at times be so great, as to 
cause the re-shipments to be too extensive, before the dimi- 
nished quantity would raise the price in our own market. 
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Just so in regard to specie, some extraordinary cause for 
exportation, may, at certain times, drain it away, and pro- 
duce a scarcity ; or the sources whence we obiain it, 
may sometimes be less copious, and produce the same éf. 
fect: but if trade and industry flourish, the deficiency will 
be temporary, and those w ho are suffering by it, will soon 
supply it. But this does not always take place soon 
enough to prevent some general embarrassment. Lt requires 
some time to change settled habits. We must not only 
know a change to be necessary, we must also feel it. A 
man who has been accustomed to the indulgences of afflu- 
ence, does not contract his expenses within the limits of 
his income, immediately on his circumstances being re- 
duced ; he generally continues them till he finds his bills 
troublesome. The commercial habits of a nation have a 
similar operation. If in the ordinary course of business, 
a considerable quantity of specie has been transmitted 
through a trading town, and by a change of circumstances, 
the introduction of it ceases, still those who have been in the 
habit of carrying it away, will continue the practice till none 
can be obtained. The consequence is a general embar- 
rassment for want of specie. We have been describing the 
situation of Great Britain, and also that of the United States. 
The evil does not appear in its natural form in either coun- 
try. We have spoken of the situation and necessities of 
Great Britain. In the United States, our southern brethren, 
instead of allowing the cistern to he drained till the efflux 
should have ceased by the diminution of the quantity, 
raised the bottom, and thus gave the vessel the appearance 


of being full. The situation of the country required it, they 


say, and the war could not otherwise have been carried on. 
For ourselves, we do not believe this, but it is unnecessary 
io attempt to refute if, since allowing it to be true, it is no 


justification of the banks. [tis absurd to suppose, that the 


directors of each of the hundred banks, which refused to 
receive their notes, according to their agreements pre- 
viously to this measure, helda deliberation on the state of the 
nation, and concluded, that the publick exigencies required 
of them to violate their engagements, and unless they should 
substitute theirown paper for the legal ¢ oin, the government 
could no longer go on. In thus interfering by an assumed 
legislative power, and regulating the circulating medium, 
these corporatiuns arrogated one of the most important func- 
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tions of the legislature. We believe that the situation of 
the nation would have been much better at all times, and 
more especially at the present, had the southern banks 
adopted ‘the conduct of the eastern, and confined themselves 
to the exercise of the powers given by their charters. 
When the quantity of specie began to be diminished, and 
the state of the country produced a general distrust of each 
other among commercial men, the eastern banks contracted 
their business within narrower limits; and thus saved their 
credit, and enabled merchants to judge more accurately of 
each other’s circumstances, and act with greater safety, 
while the southern banks increased their issues, and by thus 
overtrading, for the sake of a temporary gain, an artificial, 
inflated state of things was produced ; from which just di- 
mensions and proportions disappeared, and accuracy of 
calculation was impossible. Conjecture took its place, and 
speculation was substituted for the regular process of bu- 
siness. 

i is unnecessary to consider all the circumstances which 
may affect the credit of a bank; its reputation, like that of 
a mercantile house, will generally depe nd upon the punctu- 
ality of its payments, and this again on the skilful manage- 
ment of its affairs. 

The apprehension of a revolution is a conjuncture ex- 
empted from all calculation. 

Competitions in the demands of specie for the adjust- 
ment of balances of trade, and the circumstances which 
may effect the credit of a bank, are objects of attention 
to directors; a knowledge of which, constitutes part of 
their science : but the address and perspicacity, acquired 
by experience, are much more important. The ocean of 
affairs is liable to storms and agitations ; besides, the charts 
and tables of science, the navigator must learn to descry, 
with an almost instinctive sagacity, the signs of change and 
omens of danger. 

The agents of the corporation, upon taking a view of 
circumstances which have been mentioned, calculate how 
many of its notes can possibly be returned upon them. If 
they have a reasonable degree of skill in their business, 
they can make such arrangements, that the probability of 
their being able to meet all the demands that can be made 
upon thei, will almost amount toa certainty. The idea 
then, that banks can pay specie according to their contracts, 
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is not fictitious or illusory, nor is there any thing mysterious 
in their operation, by which they are distinguished from 
other commercial transactions. 

The use of the publick debt, as part of the stock of a 
bank, is attended with some inconveniences, and some ad- 
vantages. The credit of a bank founded on this species of 
capital, is liable to vary with that of the publick. Next to 
specie, the best capital for a bank, is that which is most 
saleable, and least liable to depression of price. A real pro- 
perty in a flourishing town, would be preferable to any other, 
but not so good as the securities of substantial men, or 
those of the publick, since these are more easily converted 
into cash. A publick debt may be useful by giving credit 
to paper, and thus increasing the circulating capital, but 
this does not prove a publick debt to be on the whole advan- 
tageous, for a government might as well borrow money for 
this purpose, as to run in debt for other purposes, and use 
the stock for this. Suppose the government of the United 
States.to have owed noihiag in 1790, and the people to 
have been exhausted by the war, and unable to recover 
themselves, for want of a sufficient circulating medium, to 
give facility to business, and restore commercial confidence. 
Suppose that individuals had not been able or disposed to 
form a bank. The government would have promoted the 
prosperity of the country just as much, by orrowing 
seven million five hundred thousand dollars of Holland, and 
depositing it in the bank of the United Siates, as it did by 
authorising the bank by its charter, to receive subscriptions 
of publick stock to that amount. The publick wouid thea 
have shared in the dividends, which would more than have 
cancelled the interest. It was in the way we have men- 
tioned ; namely, by increasing the circulating property, that 
Hamilton said a publick debt might be a publick blessing ! 
He never said, that the mere fact of being in debt was more 
desirable to a government, than to an individual. The prin- 
cipal advantage, which the advocates of national debts at- 
tribute to them, is the support which a government derives 
from its creditors. But it pays dear, and it would be 
much better economy to bire supporters when it needs 
them, than to keep a host of idle auxiliaries in constant pay. 

We test the character of an administration of govern- 
ment, by its influence upon industry—the manners are best 
which animate the mind, and put in action the muscle ef 
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the nation. Before the adoption of the constitution, and the 
introduction of system inio our commerce and revenues, 
the unwieldy strength of our peopie, was giddily flounder- 
ing among the crude elements of national power and wealth, 
without metbod and without effect. The introduction of 
order and security, produced what seemed to be a preterna- 
tural change. Yeti, nothing more was done than to liberate 
and disencumber the energies of the people. ‘The most 
perfect laws can but give to every kind of laudable indus- 
try, its natural reward—the fruits of its labour. It is by at- 
tempting something more, that governments most frequently 
abuse their power ; instead of giving talents and industry 
place, they streighten and encumber them. 


The Ichneumon, being an Essay on Politics. Written in 
the District of Maine, July, 1814. By Don Quixote. 
They hate him that rebuketh in the gate, and they abhor 
him that speaketh uprightly. Ames Sth. 10th. 


This pamphlet isacuriosity. The author of this political 
Ichneumon, which was to destroy the crocodile eggs of De- 
mocracy, has detailed his plan with such bold frankness, and 
inimitable simplicity, as must excite the wonder of political 
cowardice, and the smile of political experience. A work 
of this kind has long been a desideratum ; we have heard so 
much from those egregious oracles, the exclusive friends of 
the people, about monarchial designs, and deep laid plots for 
introducing royalty, nobility, &c.—that being wholly oppos- 
ed to any such change, and utterly incredulous about its 
possibility, we were gratified to find, the scheme in a tangi- 
ble form at last ; we have, it is rue, heard one ortwo old men, 
tired of the vanities of life, and prevented by the apathy of 
age from strenuous exertions, naturally wishing for nothing 
but tranquility, flatter themselves it would be found undera 
king—and one or two young men, who without energy. to 
obtain distinction among their equals, “ holding between 
their fingers a pouncet box,” would discourse most learned] 
on the effects of monarchy, whose operation they had never 
witnessed ; and on the dangers of Republicks, which they 
had never felt—but, we never heard any middle aged pers«n, 
who could read aad write, wish to subvert our own institu: 
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tions, or believe that we could endure those of royalty. We 
then, in the present instance, felt a sort of prying, eager cu- 
riosity to get at the secret history of this author, expecting 
to find some insidious, inveterate aristocrat, with a ward- 
robe of tarnished Court-dresses, with stars aha ribands rea- 
dy for display, and perhaps daggers, and “ Foreign Gold” — 
we were, however, disappointed, and our feelings were great- 
ly relieved, when we were told that this dangerous writer, 
was a humble, and rather visionary character, residing in a 
remote village ; and that he distributed his pamphlet on 
the way to this metropolis in a one-horse sleigh, mounted on 
sacks of wool from his own flock, the proceeds ef which 
were to furnish the necessaries for his family. 

Having communicated this account of the author, to pre- 
vent inthat manly, pure, independent class of men, the lead- 
ers of the self named Republicans, a useless solicitude for the 
safety of their flock, a gentle flock, whose fleece rewards the 
vigils of its shepherds ; we shall now proceed to develope 
the views of Don Quixote, by extracts from his work. UL 
will be recollected that it was wrilten during the late war, 
and in a district particularly exposed to its pressure ; some 
of his reasonings therefore, are affected by temporary con- 
siderations, but the intrinsic beauty and feasibility of the 
planare permanent. We begin with his first chapter. 

“Cuaprer I. It would be a very diverting book, could 
we meet with one, containing many unlearned men ’s opinions 
concerning the best mode of government. I presume we 
should find greater varieties than even Montesquieu was ac- 
quainted w ith. 

“The christian powers of Europe have for several centu- 
ries past been divided into Monarchies and Republicks. In 
Switzerland, which was a Republick, Democracy is said to 
have prevailed more than in Holland and Venice, which 
have likewise been called Republicks, but in both these, 
Aristocracy is said to have prevailed. In France, Spain and 
Portugal, the governments have been called Monarchical. 
In England, the government has been called a Limited Mo- 
narchy. These, with some other inconsiderable variations, 
have prevailed all over Christendom.—About forty years 
ago, in this country, a decided majority of the people, ¢ cave 
the preference to a Republican form of government, and we 
then shook off, after a seven years war, our colonial depen- 
dence on Great Britain. Since which, having few rich 
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among us, our government has continued to be sufficiently 
Dewmocratical. 

“ But a misfortune which has attended our democratical 
poverty, the emoluments tor office have been sought after 
with such avidity, that the seekers of office have not failed 
to revile their rivals upon every occasion, with the most 
unchristian, uncharitable, and ungentlemanly language. The 
consequence is, that now the two parties, which are called 
Federal and Republican, have but a very poor opinion of 
the virtues of each other. 

“* Whenever the Federalists have the success to prevail in 
their elections, the Republicans are sure to oppose every 
political measure which is adopted by their successful rival ; 
and it is exactly the same thing whenever the Republicans 
prevail in their elections, the Federalists then hang like a 
dead weight, or like a hog tied by the nose, they make a 
horrid noise, and it is with difficulty they can at any rate be 
got along. It has been said, from this cellision of parties, 
that liberty is preserved.—If this be true, this is one in- 
stance of an evil tree bearing good fruit. 

‘From what I have been able to learn, Republican more 
than Monarchical governments, have always been attended 
by these political fermentations, and it is highly probable 
from the nature of mankind, always will be. 

** No man will, I think, deny that it is best to have our best 
men selected for officers, for when an unprincipled man gets 
into office, that certainly is an evil tree bearing evil fruit. 

‘“‘ Inthe present state of things, when the people are about 
to elect a man into office, they never ask whether he be a 
good neighbor, good father, good husband, or good son, not- 
withstanding these are the works by which we may know 
him. They never think of all this, no, the only question 
they ask, is he on our side? does he hate the Federalists ? 
- or does he hate the Republicans ? the case is much the same 
where the President or Governor has to nominate to office ; 
he, the President, or Governor, is so dependent for his future 
election upon his own party, that he is obliged by self inter- 
est to confine himself in his appointments to that party only. 
Hence it comes to pass that the opposite party, knowing 
they have nothingto expect but to be slaves to their success- 
ful rivals, during their continuance in office, leave no stone 
unturned to get them out of office, and get themselves in. 
{mn atime of peace, 1 confess, that we might get along with 
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such a state of things, but in atime of war, when our adversa- 
ry is powerful, when he is at our doors, when he has already 
overrun a part of our country, when he is attacking us at a 
great many different points, surely it has become necessary 
that we should be united.” 


The work afterwards proceeds in the form of a dialogue 
between “ An old Tory” anda “ Republican.”” His chap- 
ters are not tedious, and we shall lay those before our read- 
ers, Which contain the main features of his project. 


*‘Cuap. vi. How to procure the necessary European 
alliances in the present state of things, I must confess, has 
for some time past appeared to me too difficult to attempt, 
but this singular Old Tory says no such thing, nothing is 
more easy, that we have it in our power to become imme- 
diately one of the greatest and most respectable nations in 
the world. Ah, said I, come let us hear; how can this be 
brought about? In the first place, says he, there must be a 
bill brought before the next Congress to alter our Constitu- 
tion so far as respects the duration of the Presidency, this 
point being carried, the next to be obtained is, that the 
President shall be chosen for life, and the office be hereditary 
in his family. ‘This will place us at least in as respectable a 
situation as the Dutch are placed ; before they could estab- 
lish their independency they were obliged to choose the 
Prince of Orange stadtholder, and make the office hereditary 
in his family—but it seems in the late revolutions.in Eu- 
rope, even that state of things has been thought too nearly 
related to Republicanism, they have therefore made the 
stadtholder of Holland king of the Netherlands, whereby it 
happens there is not a republick in Europe, independent of 
kings, except it be Switzerland; and what is to be their 
situation I have not yet learned. 

“Cuap. vit. But are you sure, said I, that a bill will 
pass the Congress for making the office of the President 
hereditary. Yes, says he, | am sure ; for both the parties 
have now ran themselves aground—the Republicans, by 
embarking in the same cause with Bonaparte—the Federal- 
ists, by promising to do more than they dare attempt; 
therefore, they will both be glad at any rate, to be relieved 
from their present unpleasant situation. 
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‘«< But will the people at large, approve of this alteration ¢ 
Yes, more than half the people I talk with, say, make what 
change you please, I am sure our situation cannot be altered 
for the worse. 

‘If 1am not mistaken, said I, you have always been im 
favour of monarchical governments. I have, said he. Will 
you be good enough to tell me, said I, why you give the 
preference to a monarchical, rather than to a republican 
government ? 

‘“‘ You must confess, said he, that it is important to have 
our officers circumspect in their behaviour, and likewise, 
that it is important to have power enough somewhere, to re- 
move them from office when they become unfaithful to the 
government, or oppressive to the people. Yes, said I, be 
sure there ought to be such power; well, says he, does any 
such power exist in our government? Yes, said I, in either 
the cases you mention, the officer would not be re-elected ; 
this, replied he, is true in theory, but not in practice—who 
will tell the people of the officers’ faults, asked he; I an- 
swered, if the officer be Republican, the Federalists will 
tell of it. What good will that do? said he; whatever the 
Federalists tell about a Republican officer, the Republicans 
will not believe it, but they will say, it is a Federal lie. 

“Ifa Federal or Republican officer were to eat a young 
child every morning for his breakfast, it would be impossi- 
ble to inform the people of it; for if he was a Federalist, his 
party would not tell of it. It would reflect upon their 
judgment in getting him appointed ; and it would be exactly 
the same thing, were he a Republican. It is impossible to 
make the parties have a worse opinion of one another than 
they now have. A Federalist had rather submit to the 
British than have the government any longer in the hands 
of the Republicans; it is the same with the Republicans, 
they had rather choose that the government of the country 
should be given to the Dey of Algiers, than to have it 
given to the Federalists.—Now, this being the case, what 
comfort can there be in living under a Republican govern- 
ment ?”’ 

“Cuap. vit. But are you sure, said I, things will be 
any better in a monarchical government? Yes, said he, in 
a limited monarchy. Where trial by jury secured, and all 
laws originate in the House of Representatives, it will 
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always be the interest of the Prince to conciliate the affec- 
tions of the people; in this way only will he be able to ob- 
tain money ; the moment he becomes unpopular, he will be 
in danger of experiencing the fate of Charles the First, and 
many ‘other equally unfortunate monarchs ; besides, his of- 
fice being hereditary, this will render him indepencent of 
parties ; he will not be obliged to choose his officers out of 
one particular party; ie will have the whole people to 
choose out of; and as office is what we are ali seeking 
after, and either party may equally have hopes of obtaining 
the prize, there is no danger, that about one half the people 
will be hanging like a dead weight upon the government, 
for the Prince will always have it in his power to buy off 
the popular leaders of both the parties, by nominating them 
to office.” 


“ Caap.1x. But, said I, would you have a House of 
Lords too ? Yes, said he, by all means. In what manner 
would you have them chosen? said I. He replied, they 
ought to be chosen in the same manner as our Senate is 
chosen; have the same power our Senate now have; only 
let the office be hereditary ; without this aristocratical part 
of the government nothing would be respectable. Sucha 
Hous? of independent nobles is absolutely necessary to 
form a kind of check to the democratick turbulence of the 
House of Representatives. Without a House of Lords, 
the government would hardly be respectable, and who 
wants to live under a disrespectable government’? The 
more respectable the government is, the less danger will 
there be of civil war; and, i in the present state of the world, 
the less danger of any war at all.” 


“Cuap. x. What difference, said I, would you have in 
the House of Representatives? None at all, said he, let 
them be chosen in the same manner, and for the same time. 
Would you have any difference in our state governments ? 
Very little, said he, the only difference 1 would have in 
them, the governors should be appointed by the king during 
pleasure; but his council should be chosen in the same 
manner as now, and be of the same duration; and all the 
officers, whose appointments are now during good be- 
havior, should be held for the same length of time, and be 
removed in the same way. Whatalteration would you have 
in the militia laws? None at all; but it should clearly be 
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specified, said he, that a drafted militia man should never 
be compelled to go out of his own state, nor in any case 
whatever, be obliged to serve more than three months in 
one year. 

‘But may not circumstances, said J, so happen, that a de- 
viation from this rule may be necessary ? It may be, said he, 
but it must be a case of urgent necessity ; in that case, said 
he, if the people like the government, there will never be 
wanting volunteers. The government always ought to 
have the power of employing and directing the movements 
of such ; but they very rarely ought to have the power of 
dragging peaceable and useful citizens from their homes, 
and compelling them to endure all the hardships of a com- 
mon soldier. If the people like their government, they 
would always be ready to contribute to its support ; if they 
did not like it, they never ought to be compelled to support 
it. Why do you have hereditary offices in our govern- 
ment then? said I. For this reason only, said he, to make 
the government more respectable abroad, and that our first 
magistrate should not be under the necessity of being the 
tool of a party.” 

“ Cuap. x1. But sould you have, said I, the present Se- 
nate of the United States to be the House of Lords? No, 
says he; I would siart fair, let a new election take place, 
and let the members ef the present House of Representa- 
tives have a chance to succeed in the election. The rea- 
son of this is obvious, for without this provision they would 
not be so willing to give their consent to the proposed al- 
teration in the government.” 

“CuHap. xii. Well, said I, in what manner would you have 
the King chosen? In the same manner, said he, that we have 
heretofore chosen a President. Who would you pitch up- 
on, said 1, suppose it was in your power to nominate ? Come 
let us hear who would you recommend? This subject, said 
he, admits of but one single question, it certainly ought to 
be that man who could do us the most good. You would 
then act, said I, as the Roman soldiers sometimes did; 
you would sell the office to the highest bidder. Not quite 
so neither, said he, there is this difference ; their conduct 
was mercenary, mine should be patriotic, and I would re- 
commend that man who would ia all probability do us the 
most good—that man who would soonest be able to procure 
for us a lasting and honourable peace—that man who would 
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be able to procure for us the greatest enlargement of terri- 
tory, for you will find Iam not one of those who want to live 
ina little wrangling Republic; no, I had rather see ail the 
world united under one great and respectable monarchy, 
than to see it further subdivided.” 

“Cuap. xii. You would then, I suppose, be glad, said I, 
to have this country united to the British empire. Not so 
neither, said he; I would rather see Great Britain become 
a colony to America; it would be unnatural, said he, that 
the lesser should govern the greater territory. Have you 
any hope, said J, that this will ever be the case! Yes, I 
have, said he, a hope; the thing is possible, said he, and 
therefore ought to be hoped for, ant evenattempted. You 
say itis possible, said I; for God’s sake point out the way ; 
that I can do easily, said he; but as this is an important 
part of the business, we will postpone the consideration of it 
to another chapter.”’ 

“ Cuap. xtv. Let us choose for our King one of the 
youngest of the British Princes; but before we do this, let 
us stipulate with the British government that they shall re- 
linguish to us all their territories, except the West-India 
Islands, in North America. If they will not do this without 
a peeuniary consideration, let us pay it; the money may be 
borrowed in this case of their own subjects. Let us then 
purchase from the Spaniards a relinquishment of Louisiana 

and the Floridas ; money for this purpose may likewise be 
borrowed in England ; all these purchases will not cost so 
much as continuing the war one year. Our extensive and 
our convenient harbours will be filled with ships and seamen 
from every part of the world; the revenues from this ex- 
tensive commerce, will, in a very short time, be greater than 
we shall have any occasion for ; in the mean time, let a navy 
be provided and encouraged by every reasonable encour- 
agement, let an army be kept on our wilderness frontiers, 
this will for ever secure us from Indian wars ; by this means 
the Indians may be progressively organized into regular 
armies, Christian ministers of all denominations may con- 
stantly, at the expense of government, be sent among them ; 
in a very short time their civilization and conversion to 
Christianity may be expected; then will come the time 
when every American may sit under his own vine aud own 
fig-tree, and have none to make him afraid. Then will 
come the time, when the wilderness may truly be said te 
blossom like the rose.” 
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It is difficult to make a serious remark on such a scheme 
as this; but if there is any part of it, that has more naivelé 
than another, it is the supposition, that the English govern- 
ment would give us their possessions on this continent, and 
do every thing to aid us to become a great power, if we 
would only assume a monarchical form of oti i and 
take one of their “sons” to be at the bead of it. Extrava- 
gant as this may appear, there are scores of worthy citizens 
whose sagacious intellect early discovered this fact; and 
who have regularly voted against certain neilividupes be- 
cause they were fully convinced of their being employed to 
carry this plot into effect. Fatuity like this, may be cited 
against our reasonings in favour of republican government ; 
but, it should be recollected, what has been sometimes for- 
got, that it is not peculiar to republicks, and that under any 
form of government the same folly will exist, and exert its 
influence on publick measures. For sufficient proof of this, 
we need only mention the ‘no popery”’ cry in England, and 
ifs extraordinary effects. Wetake the authour’s last chapter, 
for the sake of the humour contained in the anecdote at the 
close of it, which we do not recollect to have seen before. 

“Cuap. xxv. But suppose, said J, in all this business of 
party dissension and civil war, you should be mistaken; 
suppose the fact should be, that there is a secret under- 
standing between the leaders of both parties, and that they 
have agreed, so far we will go and no further ; what danger 
in that case would arise from the present division into par- 
ties? In that case I grant, said he, there wouid not be in 
theory so much danger, but in practice | have my doubts. 
You know, said he, political horses sometimes throw very 
skilful viders ; let them who are in the saddle look to it. 
And now by way of diversion, said the Old Tory, I will 
tell you a story: In the reign of Henry eighth, the House 
of Lords being about to patch up an impeachment against 
Cranmer, ordered the door-k keeper not to admit him. Cran- 
mer came to the door, but could get no admittance. The 
King had private intelligence of what was going on, he ap- 
peared likewise at the door and demanded admission ; the 
door was immediately opened, the King went in stern fore- 

most, bowing and scraping to Cranmer ; walk in my good 
Lord A rchbishop, said the King; he then took Cranmer by 
the hand, led him to his seat, and after seating himself he 
thus addressed himself to their Lordships—fie upon you, 
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gentlemen, fie! why will you not treat one another as you 
ought? Here is my good Lord Archbishop, as worthy of 
his seat in this House as any of you, and you compelled 
him to stand at your door as a porter.—Treat one another 
like gentlemen, said the King (at the same time getting up 
and shaking his cane) if yuu “do not, thank God there is one 
lives yet, who is able to make you.” 

“This story, said 1, holds up to view a tyrannical King, 
the remembrance of which has aroused anew all my Re- 
publican and anti-royal prejudices.—True, said he, I told 
it for that very purpose ; but now, said he, let us compare 
this state of things to what followed in the weak reign of his 
daughter Mary.—At Smithfield there was burned to death, 
many of the best men in England.—If you will have pa- 
tience, said he, in order to give you my notions on this sub- 
ject I will teli you another : story.” 

“When, after the death of Oliver Cromwell, General 
Monk was marching his army toward London, various con- 
jectures circulated respecting which party General Monk 
would join; for the nation was now split into a number of 
parties ; at length it was rumoured that Monk’s intentions 
were to restore the King; an old friend of Monk, a zealous 
Republican, heard the story, but would not believe it; he 
went to the General and asteed him if the report was iota 3 : 
It is indeed, said the General. Is it possible? said the old 
gentleman; the very idea of a King sounds to me as bad as 
the devil; true, said Monk, jast so it sounds to me; but is 
there nothing worse than the devil? said Monk. No, said 
the old gentleman, how can any thing be worse than the 
devil? I will tell you what, said Monk-—hell broke loose, is 
worse than the devil a thousand times.” 


Before we advance some opinions in favour of Republican 
government in this country, let us make a few observations 
on the state of monarchy in Europe. It is not our object 
to criminate that form of government, which is the only one 
suited to the state of society, and the habits of Europe ; and 
which may exist with a greater or less infusion of fr eedom, 
in proportion to the morality and intelligence of the sub- 


jects of it. Let us select the limited monarchy of England, 


confessedly the most mild, the most free, and wielding the 
most powerful means. A slight examination will shew some 
ef the disadvantages of this form government, where it ex- 
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ists in the greatest perfection. We are not ignorant of its 
advantages, we are not- pretending to decide, whether the 
latter do not greatly overbalance the former; we do not 
intend to discuss the question, whether that nation is sus- 
ceptible of a pure republican form oi government, whether 
it could have existed under that form, during the recent 
period of European convulsion, But as remote observers 
are apt to consider only the favourable side of the picture ; 
we wish to point out some of the shades to those who, hav- 
ing seen it at a distance, are struck only with its glaring 
lights and prominent beauties. It may at least strengthen 
our cause with a negative argument. 

We say nothing of its early periods; they were a tissue 
of horrours, not owing to the form of government, but to the 
state of society. Down to the reign of Queen Anne, in- 
surrections, civil wars and persecutions, were frequent 
occurrences, and even to a later period, the heads of rebel 
noblemen were occasionally stuck on poles in the metropolis 
of the kingdom. 

We will assume the period of the momentous and bril- 
liant reign of the present sovereign. “This embraces atime 
when civilization, refinement, and knowledge have made the 
greatest progress; when able lawyers have defined, skilful 
advocates defended, and great statesmen maintained, the 
civil and in some instances the political rights, of the sub- 
ject. In this period of rapid communication, of wide spread 
intelligence, and of active humanity, let us run over some of 
the shadows to which we have alluded. In the first place, Ire- 
land, containing more than one quarter of the population, has 
been almost constantly harassed with civil war, insurrections, 
burnings, plunderings, assassinations, and horrours of every 
description, that have seldom left it for a period of any dura- 
tion free from the burthen of martial law, in other words, mili- 
iary despotism. Many counties of England itself, have been 
partially submitted to its forms, and every considerable town 
owes its quiet, in part, to the establishment of barracks and 
ithe presence of soldiers ; they have nof, however, always ex- 
perienced securily, and all the great towns in the kingdom, 
including the capital itself, have been, during this reign, 
sometimes in the hands of the most brutal mobs, in some 
instances, for days together. We do not mean to assert, 
that it would not have been much worse under any other 
form of government; or that they would have continued to 
exist to this day as a republick. Yet we will say, en 
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passant, if the English had been as familiar with republican 


habits, as the Dutch, and their character had been long 
adapted to its forms, that they would have been as_ trium- 
phant a republick as they. now are a monarchy. Holland 
was not conquered because it was a republick, but because 
it was a small power overwhelmed by large ones. 

If then under the best regulated monarchy, the people are 
not exempt occasionally from calamities like these, is pri- 
vate virtue absolved from publick exertions? Are the secu- 
rity of individual property, the enjoyment of personal 
rights and privileges, the repose of luxury and refinement, 
the spontaneous fruits of royalty, requiring neither cultiva- 
tion nor watchfulness ? The real condition of that country 
is far indeed from this state of torpid enjoyment. It is 
true that there are crowds of quiet, obscure individuals of 
various ranks, who never agitate their minds with publick 
concerns, and whose highest feeling of patriotism, is the 
mechanical result of local habits. Such men may be found, 
and will be unmolested in every country ; such existed under 
the wild democracy of Athens, and thousands of the same 
kind were luxuriating in undisturbed voluptuousneSs under 
the protecting despotism of Napoleon. But to men who 
wish to obtain eminence in society, who are anxious to 
insert their names in the history of thet country, who 
strive for present power, or future fame, and are ambitious of 
any share either in managing or watching any part of admi- 
nistration, severe duties and constant efforts are necessary. 

There is even less difference in this respect between this 
country and England, than many persons imagine. The 
possession of political influence there, requires as much, 
perhaps more exertion, than it does here. ‘The most pow- 
erful peers are obliged to engage in all the anxieties, all the 
intrigues, and infinitely more expense, than is ever called 
for here, to maintain their local interest. Even the very 
elections, although they are injuriously and almost oppres- 
sively multiplied here, do not so widely differ in the aggre- 
gate of inconvenience, as many suppose. Qur national re- 
presentatives are elected every two years. Parliaments in 
England are nominally for seven, but in fact the average does 
not exceed four or five. Our elections are completed in 
one day ; theirs last fourteen, if either of the candidates 
choose it. The scenes of riot, the venality, and the pro- 
fligacy of all kinds, which aceompany these scenes, which 
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may be called the Saturnalia of England, would indeed be 
intolerable if they occurred oftener. But a fortnight at a 
time, which is the case with many of the most important 
elections, and the labour of canvassing, that occupies many 
previous weeks, will go far to balance the frequency of our 
appeals tothe community. Besides the choice of members 
of Parliament, there are municipalities, directors of various 
important trusts, and great publick associations, the direction 
of which, excite the most ardent competition and struggling. 
We mention these facts, merely to shew, what is sometimes 
forgotten, that the contests of interest and ambition, exist 
in monarchies as well as in republicks, and that the English 
constitution does not prevent the necessity of continual ex- 
ertion. Indeed the quiet which some men sigh after, is only 
to be found under absolute despotism. ‘The same impa- 
tience at being roused to exertion for publick purposes, that 
is felt by men, who are only solicitous for good government 
in the hands of others, and for tranquillity in their own per- 
sons, 1s shewn in England, and much more extensively than 
here. There are individuals who laugh at all political free- 
dom ; and there was not long since, a book published by Mr. 
a a better Greek scholar than a politician, which held 

the system of elections, as a very irksome farce ; that it 
would be much wiser, while the question was in agitation, 
of giving a constitution like the English to the Island of 
Scily, to adopt the principles of the Sicilian constitution 
for the Island of Britain. 

The English monarchy, then, does not supersede the 
necessity of political exertion, which is the strongest proof 
of the free principles incorporated in it. The next con- 
sideration is, the sum of happiness enjoyed under it. To 
estimate this, we must not look at the privileged classes 
only, but take into view every class of the nation. The 
higher classes in England are surpassed in dignity by none ; 
the lower classes are equalled by few; the middle classes 
are not only more numerous, but in a higher and more fortu- 
nate relative standing, than in any other country in Europe. 
What is there to place against this large amount of prosperi- 
ty? We put Ireland out of the question. That unfortunate 
country, seems condemned to constant misery and turbu- 
lence, through the operation of two causes. Her rents, ex- 
acted with grinding severity, are spent by non- resident 
landlords in other countries : ; and her degraded population, 
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nourished in ignorance by the exuberant bigotry of one 
religion, is condemned to furnish a luxurious support to the 
sinecure incumbents of another. 

To confine the examination to England herself, we shall 
only mention the condition of two classes, the:sailors, and 
the manufacturers and mechanicks. The first, may be es- 
timated to contain one fifteenth of the adult male population. 
It will be difficult to find in any country, a population more 
utierly destitute of all personal rights than this class; the 
forced service of the navy, does not, to be sure, like the in- 
fernal code of the late French conscription, involve the pa- 
rents of the individuals ; yet so far as it regards the individ- 
uals themselves, it is more cruel, more odious, and more 
hopeless, than the conscription. It is more cruel, because 
it is exercised with more suddenness, more caprice, and 
more violence, and without even the appearance of any 
forms. It is more odious, because it is directed against 
only one class, and its execution is often influenced by 
individual tyranny and brutality. Itis more hopeless, be- 
cause there is no chance of promotion ; because no length 
of service, is a guarantee against if, and there is no relief, 
but disability or death; and because there is no interval 
of time and space, that can dissoive the liability of allegi- 
ance. We are now speaking of a practice, which no man jus- 
tifies ; and which must fairly be supposed to be inevitable, 
since in England, a country which abounds with intrepid, 
enlightened philanthropists, no one now ventures to men- 
tion this monstrous system. ‘The case of the manufactur- 
ers and mechanicks is not quite so bad; still they enjoy 
only a portion of the rights of their fellow subjects. - The 
farmer and labourer may expatriate themselves in pursuit of 
that subsistence, which they cannot find at home. But the 
mechanick or manufacturer, who when employment fails, en- 
deavours toescape from starvation, is liable to be arrested and 
treated as a felon. In fact, they are chained to their coun- 
try, and one of the most oppressive principles of the feudal 
law, still bears upon them, long after the rest of the nation 
has been freed from its burthens.—This is a very invidious 
subject, we do not wish to pursue it, our object is only de- 
fensive, to shew to those who have been dazzled with the 
advantages of the British constitution, that it is not entirely 
without defects; and that a considerable portion are de- 
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prived of the dearest rights, to maintain the security and 
prosperity of the rest. 

The constant exertion of the right of suffrage, and jealous 
investigation of all public measures required by a republi- 
can government, have always been urged as strong objec- 
tions against its stability. The first gives such perpetual 
opportunities to demagogues, to mislead and corrupt the 
lower classes of citizens, whiie the higher are soon fatigued 
with the repeated and often ungrateful duties of both. For 
a very long period, however, there is less to fear from the 
corruption of the lower, than from the apathy of the higher 
classes.* As a security against this fatal effect, it is obvi- 
ous, that these political duties are in reality a very slight 
burthen, except ona few who volunteer as sentinels. Habit 
contributes to render these duties more easy ; and the ex- 
ample of all governments proves, that our choice is between 
a stagnating abasement, under the calm of despotism, or en- 
nobling exertion on the tempestuous sea of liberty. Surely 
the equal participation of personal rights, and enjoyment of 
personal protection, constitutes a treasure that is worth 
contending to perpetuate. ‘To every man of generous feel- 
ings, there is an elevated pride in knowing, ‘that he forms 
part of a people, standing higher than any other 1 in political 
rank ; there is something exhilaratin ig In the consciousness, 
that the advantages he may enjoy, are not purchased by 
any sacrifice of the rights of others. 

In estimating the dangers of republican governments, we 
have always thought, that sufficient allowance has not been 
made for the power of habit, which is of vastly more im- 
portance, than any enactments or written constitutions. Had 
our war of Independence formed a revolution properly so 
called, had we been previously accustomed to the restraints 
of even limited monarchy, and the people been divided 
into distinct classes, invested with peculiar privileges ; and 
then, in throwing off allegiance to a foreign nation, had they 
assumed, for the first time, the exercise of the democratick 
principle, such a revolution, notwithstanding our greater 
sobriety, might have terminated as wretchedly, as that of 
France. Butno such revolution took place ; the same cus- 


* We use the word higher and lower classes in reference to educa- 
tion, profession and property ; classes is a term of convenience, though 
in the strict sense of the word, it can hardly be applied in this coun- 
try. 
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een: the same principles, the same feelings gov erned the 
people; and ‘the change was in fact little af variance with 
these; and of vastly less importance, than the passage of 
power from a Catholick to a Protestant family, was to the 
feelings and habits of the people of England. It 1s novelty 
which is dangerous in government; often more hurtful than 
established abuses. The force of habit was fatally shewn 
in France, nay even in England, where the democratick 
principle forms a considerable constituent feature in the 
government and the character of the people; yet they were 
incapable of supporting arepublick, and were eager to return 
to their former customs. It is difficult to find an individual 
who can pass froma monarchy to arepublick, or vice versa, 
and have his new duties sit easy and graceful uponhim. It 
is ulterly impossible for a nation to undergo the first of 
these changes ; and for a republick to subside permanently 
into a monarchy, can only happen by the slowest operation 
of circumstances, foreign subjugation excepted ; and never 
till its character and institutions have so far deteriorated, 
that the revolution will be rather a process of decay, than 
an establishment of increasing strength. 

Next to this influence of habit, may be ranked the state 
of property, and the character of our population. The 
former is almost equally divided ; the nature of our laws 
must keep it so; and the latter, hardly contains any portion 
of mere populace. Every man is, or may bea holder of 
real estate ; he may possess a portion of the territory in fee 
simple, a privilege which is even denied to great wealth in 
some countries in Europe, and can only be enjoyed by that, 
inany. ‘The majority of the voters, then, are landholders, 
such men may be deluded fora time, but instinct, if not rea- 
son, will bring them right at last. 

Another principle, which forms the glory of political sci- 
ence, and the greatest improvement of the mederns over the 
ancients, the principle of representation, is here carried into 
all the ramifications of government. Every thing is delega- 
gated ; and wherever the principle of delegation obtains, 
provided the practice is familiar to those who exercise it, 
the particular modification is of secondary importance. 
The American people never act like the populace of Rome 
and Athens, immediately from themselves, except they are 
in a state of insurrection; they delegate others for every 
operation. Their delegates may not always be wise ones ; 
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they may mistake hollow pretensions for sound principles, 
and plausible professions for honest intentions ; nations, like 
individual men and women, must pay for the pleasure ot be- 
ins flattered and deceived, either with their pockets or their 
persons, and be fortunate if they escape-both. But a tre- 
quent resumption of power, will sooner or later enable them 
to retrieve their mistake. 

We think the history of the country, has hitherto proved 
this to be the case in many instances. Even where this is 
delayed, the very circumstance of being in power, the irre- 
sistible operation of government is, to make those who 
administer if, support its principles, and strengthen its foun- 
dations. T bis very operation is now before our eyes. 
When the government first went into action, all the mea- 
sures of administration were to be arranged ; these, with few 
exceptions, discovered so much wisdom, as well as, mode- 
ration, as proved their authors to have possessed an equal 
share of sagacity and virtue. When a series of political 
intrigues carried the government into other hands, we then 
experienced a most important crisis. Innovation was borne 
on the shoulders of popular delusion into every department, 
and it is possible at this early period, if the prime mover 
had been younger, and able to have kept the reins a few 
years longer, and no foreign pressure had intervened to 
force us together ; then, indeed, we might have fallen back 
into our original condition ; all the hoops that bound us 
would have been loosened, and we should have fallen like a 
shook cask, into the anarchy from which we had _ been 
raised, a collection of poor, divided, unprotected States. But 
his successors partly from sounder views, partly from exter- 
nal circumstances, have abandoned the fatal absurdities 
which brought them into power, and resumed the solid, 
original principles of the government. ‘The nation seems 
disposed, in many respects, to go with them, and a very few 
years must so fix all the establishments, that the administra 
tion will become, with slight exceptions, an affair of routine. 
The contest will then be for place, rather than principle, 
and whenever this is the case, the result is really of less 
consequence, than in the warmth of party feeling we are 
sometimes apt to imagine. 

Among the numerous trite and false maxims which have 
been currently received, and confidently retailed on the 
subject of popular forms of government, the one which 
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makes the extent of the country, an argument against the 
existence of such forms, is the most conspicuous. Nothing 
can be more directly opposed to truth. The aimost infi- 
nite complication of machinery in the government ofa free 
country, which constitutés the perfection of modern politi- 
cal science, the wide extent over which this system 1s 
extended; are the surest guarantees of its solidity. The 
Union composed of separate States, unembarrassed by local 
details of police and administration, has its attention only 
occupied by the movements of Foreign relations, and some 
few of the more important bearings of internal economy. 
The States, again subdivided into counties, into towns, into 
parishes, the scale of power and independence gradually 
diminishing, till a minute and perfect organization is the 
result ; furnishes by all this gradation of corporate capaci- 
ties, a most admirable mode of obtaining a true knowledge 
of publick sentiment ; the same system presents ap almost 
insurmountable obstacle to its subversion, by the difficulty 
of corrupting so many different bodies, or combining them 
to act in concert against it. 'There may be a partial de- 
rangement, and yet the motion of the whole not be seriously 
impeded. The scheme may be compared to certain col- 
lections of machinery ; popular will, is the great moving 
power which keeps the whole in motion ; and if a portion 
gets heated or deranged, it may be detached from the rest 
for temporary repairs, without arresting the movement of 
the whole. On this subject let us make two quotations, 
from one of the wisest political treatises now possessed by 
the world. ‘To this catalogue of circumstances, that tend 
to the melioration of popular systems of civil government, 
I shall venture, however novel ii may appear to some, to 
adduce one more ona principle which has been made the 
foundation of an objection to the new constitution; I mean 
the enlargement of the orbit, within which such systems 
are to revolve, either in respect to the dimensions of a single 
state, or to the consolidation of several smaller states into 
one great confederacy.’ Federalist, vol. 2, p. 55. 

‘It is no less certain than it is important, notwithstanding 
the contrary opinions which have been entertained, that the 
larger the society, provided it be within a practicable sphere, 
the more duly capable it will be of self-government. And 
happily for the republican cause, the practicable sphere 
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may be carried to a very great extent, by a judicious modi- 
fication and mixture of the federal principle.’ Idem. vol. 
3, p. 35. | 

There was one source of danger to our republican insti- 
tutions, which every day must diminish. 'The glare, ‘‘the 
pomp and circumstance” of royalty, might ea sily ‘dazzle the 
citizens of a youthful republic k, hardly known in the world, 
and only distinguishes 1 for their h: appy state of peace and i 
borious enter prise. When they had shewn themselves capa- 
ble of other energies, greater confidence in themselves, and 
greater respect from others, naturally followed. The manly, 
dignified pride of republican freedom, must inevitably ob- 
tain at lasi the highest station in the opinion of the world ; 
as the gaudy luxury of Persia was abashed at Roman sim- 
plicity, so every day, which adds to our growth and our 
fame, will diminish the comparative glitter of royalty, and 
attach the highest respect to the highest state of freedom. 
Examine two rival portraits. i hiveree the exalied sense of 
honour, which makes the Peer of a monarchy devote his 
life for his sovereign, regarding that sovereign as the personi- 
fication of the majesty of his country, profoundly submis- 
sive to him, courteous to his equals, gentle to his inferiours, 
‘‘ feeling dishonour like a wound,” and proud of his decora- 
tions, as they are the reward of his services and the gift of 
his king.—-Consider the patriot of a republick, who feels all 
outward trappings of distinction to be only irksome foppery, 
who serves his country for no other reward but the fame of 
serving her; who primus inter pares, can reflect with gene- 
rous complacency, that he has no superiours, nor inferiours, 
except to his personal merit and services: who engages in 
publick life with affability, but without subserviency, who 
looks without disdain, for truer appreciation, than that of tem- 
porary popularity ; who can smile in retirement at the way- 
wardness of his fellow-citizens who may prefer a sorry 
demagogue to himself, ready when danger approaches, to 
resume the place which only courage and talent can fill.* 
if such characters are rare, we betieve at least the latter 
are as numerous as the former, and the superiority between 
them cannot be doubtful. 


* A celebrated writer has said, Des qu'il y a du danger, tout se range, 
ie courage prends sa place. 
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It would take a volume to discuss all the points of this 
subject: and after all our wishgs and belief, there is 
something excessively discouraging on the opposite side. 
For in theory, the eradual degradation and ultimate sub- 
version of a democrgptick republic k from intrinsick causes, 
seems so nearly inevitable, that it may almost be re- 
duced to the form of a diagram, and demonstrated with all 
the neatness of mathematical certainty. We are over- 
wheimed too by the reputation of those able men, whose 
pure nearts and ardent minds, impressed and alarmed with 
this conviction, have laboured to avert the catastrophe, by 
arguments, by warning, by prophecy: true Laocoons these! 
whose only reward, was to have their popularity strangled 
by the foul serpents of deception and calumny. 

The friends of order, of quiet, of stability and national 
honour, may be often “ nailed to the north wall of opposi- 
lion ;’’ but as this class must possess the largest portion of 
talents and wealth, the bulk of their fellow citizens who 
possess any share of intelligence or property, and a large 
majority are now in this situation, will never be very far 
from them ; and abuses cannot long remain enormous with- 
out correction. 

To young men of generous minds, who feel that admira- 
tion for liberty and republican institutions, which a perusal 
of the immortal works of antiquity, can hardly fail of creat- 
ing, we would recommend the study of the Federalist ; they 
will there find the principles of freedom, and the contin: 
tion of their country, delineated and defended with the 
utmost ability and perspicuity. Legitimate opposition 
forms the gi vand preservative of a free government; but its 
continuity’ is often wearisome and irksome, and yet it must 
be continued, or the power of rallying on emergency, aban- 
doned. In the political drama, the striking scenes and 
grandest movements earnestly engage attention; while the 
mere recilative of opposition is lifeless and fatiguing; the 
work we have mentioned may be safely recurred to, as a 
salutary cordial to raise the spirits and confirm attention. 
To conclude, we may be vexed with abuses, we may be 
mortified at seeing low minds in places of eminence, we may 
be amused at having some Mir. Tugalls to tell us, who 
shall be our Chief Magistrate—Y et so long as we shall 
have able and pure men, “who by their writings and speeches, 
will enlighten, guide, and animate publick opinion—we 
shall “ never despair of the republick.”’ 
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A Visit to Paris in 1814; being a review of the moral, 
political, intellectual and social condition of the French 
Capital. By John Scott. Philadelphia, republished 
by Edward Parker. 12mo. pp. 310. 


Though France is crowded in every part of it with Eng- 
lish trav ellers and English families, who make it their resi- 
dence for years together, she seems destined not to please 
the travel-writers of that nation. Before the revolution, 
they complained, that their Marquesses wore red-heeled, and 
their peasants wooden, shoes; that the ladies wore rouge, 
and the gentlemen embroidery ; that the people were effemi- 
nate, enslaved and overrun with priests and superstitious 
practices : now they complain, that they are rude and fero- 
cious, destitute of religion, turbulent and unmanageable. 
Trere may be some truth in all these assertions, but there 
is also much exaggeration. This book was written to be 
popular in Boagland, and of course direct flattery of his own 
country and countrymen, is often brought in to contrast 
more strongly with the vices of Frenchmen and France. 
This is perfectly natural from the habits of an English edi- 
tor of a newspaper, but it is not the most desirable line of 
conduct fora traveller. 

It is, perhaps, unfortunate for Mr. Scott, that we have 
been so recently engaged with the travels of a Frenchman in 
Engiand ; the comparison, in respect to candour, absence 
of prejudice, and what is still more remarkable, style and 
purity of writing, is vastly against him. This work is writ- 
ten in the most vicious taste, and is a specimen of a large 
proportion of modern English productions, which threaten 
the entire corruption of the language, and to render its clas- 
sick writers, at no distant period, obsclete. Barbarous words 
are coined, or raked from ancient kennels, where they had 
been buried in fortunate oblivion. Not only words, but 
manner also, is bad. ‘There is an attempt, by laborious re- 
search of epithet, to crowd a sentence with meaning. Their 
sentences are like their own stage coaches, which originally 
destined to carry four insides, are loaded with outsides and 
baggage to an inconvenient and dangerous extent; the re- 
sult therefore is, that instead of carrying more meaning, the 
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sense is completely overturned, and the whole involved in 
confusion. Let us however do justice to the author, though 
his style is faulty, and his prejudices, from habit as a party 
writer, of seeing defects only on one side, obvious; yet he 
is often asagacious observer, he appears to judge from his 
own impressions, and his descriptions are often just and an- 
imated. 

We must here make a few general remarks, on the violent 
manner in which the state of social life in France, is represent- 
ed by this and other writers, as being in the lowest state of 
degradation. Possibly, in her altered condition, some feeling 
of pity may excite us on this point. When France was 
powerful, arrogant, and mischievous, we would have urged 
all mankind to resist and combat her; but, when she is over- 
thrown, broken and degraded, our attacks should cease. 
We would borrow a maxim from the English gladiators, 
and refrain from a blow, when the opponent was down. If 
debellare superbos was the proper motto in one case, par- 
cere subjectis should operate in the other. 

In pursuing this declamation against French society, it 
should be recollected, that Paris, wich principally furnishes 
the theme, is the grand resort of all the debauched voluptu- 
aries of Europe. There they live ina round of decent dis- 
Sipation and polished voluptuousness ; mixing only in circles 
equally seducing and dangerous, without morality, but with- 
out grossness. We have known strangers from different 
countries, who have resided in Paris for years, without any 
intercourse with domestick life, or any visit in any private 
house, except perhaps an occasional dinner at their Banker’s, 
or their Ambassadour’s. These persons having encounter- 
ed no chastity thamselves, are very apt to be incredulous 
about its existence; and go away representing France to be 
very charming and very immoral, having constantly found 
it to be both. 

This, however, it will be admitted, has little to do with 
the great mass of society. The truth is, that in France, as 


in all other countries, it is extremely difficult for a stranger 


to get initiated into the best private society; a difficulty 
which is commonly increased, in proportion to the size of 
the capital, where it exists. To penetrate into this society 
is not more easy in Paris, than it isin London. There must 
generally be some striking circumstances to favour it. 
Very brilliant powers of conversation, great accomplish- 
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ments in musick, high rank, great fame, or even notoriety, 
may be passporis to cerfain assemblies in fashionable life ; 
but even then, the society is neither intimate nor connected. 
‘Phere was one winter in London, when any dark looking 
man, unable to speak English, and smelling of cigars, might 
have passed, as a Spanish Patriot, into the most fashionable 
routs. During another, any fierce, whiskered countenance, 
ina hussar uniform, with an unspeakable name, was wel- 
comed into the same circles. In Paris, Persian and Turk- 
ish Ministers and their suite, with long beards and turbaned 
heads, and their heavy composure of face, were always fa- 
vourites in society, though they could not speak a word of 
the language ; even we, simple, plain republicans had our 
day, and there was a time, when the most polished coterie 
of Paris, was imperfect, without the acquaintance of Dr. 
Franklin, and for many years after him, his countrymen 
were received in the most flattering manner. In ordinary 
cases, there must be considerable merit, good recommenda- 
tions, good luck, dignified patience, and perseverance with- 
out impertinence, to fairly circulate in the best society. A 
partial admission may be often obtained, and yet to the dis- 
appointment of the individual, he will get but one step for- 
ward. <A friend of ours, W ho had liv ed long in Paris, once 
remarked, that society in that city was a magick circle: you 
continually fancied you were within it, and as regularly 
found yourself on the outside. 

That there is much immorality in France, that the foun- 
dations of society are at some points sapped, cannot, unfor- 
tunately, be denied; a knowledge of human character, and 
of the events that have taken pi ace in that country, would 
shew this must be the case, even to those who had‘ never 
visited it. But the coarse, indiscriminate denunciation of its 
social state, which is so very common, is unreasonable and 
untrue. If France is inferiour to some, she is greatly supe- 
riour to many others, and there are several capitals in Eu- 
rope, where there is more general degradation, more odious 
and infamous profligacy than in Paris. 

We shall intersperse our copious extracts with a few re- 
marks. 


‘ A large crucifix on the pier of Dieppe, seen from the 
‘deck of the packet, first caused me to feel that 1 was about 
‘to land on foreign ground, and mingie with manners, and 
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‘looks, and language, to which I had been unaccustomed. 
‘ This feeling, when experienced for the first time, is a strong 
‘and touching one. I am not ashamed to confess, that I 
‘ looked earnestly at the hills which rose before me, to dis- 
‘ cover something French about thein ; they seemed, howev- 
er, to be round and green, very much like those I had left 
behind. My eye earnestly sought out the clusters of farm- 
houses; they indicated life and intelligence, that formed part 
of a different system of sentiments, manners and expres- 
sions, from that to which I belonged. The sensation that 
is caused by this conviction is not easily described ;—you 
seem to be going, as it were, beyond yourself,—and 
are surprised to find that your experience does not furnish 
you with a single anticipation of any of the appearances that 
are about to present themselves. This is anov elty, indeed, 
after a certain age, and revives again, in the exhausted sind 
torpid breast, that activity of observ ation, quickness of feel- 
ing, and fruitfulness of idea, that give to the moments of 
chilahood as much of the essence of enjoyment as is con- 
tained in years of after-life. While a traveller keeps within 
his own country, he expects that, with something new, he 
will meet with more that is common ; he knows how he 
will be received at the inns ; he is conversant with the as- 
pect of the towns: and the very features of the earth regard 
him, as he passes, with an air of old acquaintanceship. But 
when, for the first time, he quits his own country, he is pre- 
pared for nothing ; every thing comes upon him with the 
force of a first impression ; and nothing startles him more 
than the numerous resemblances to those objects and hab- 
its with which he is familiar. These he least expects to 
encounter, and at these, therefore, he is most surprised. 
The reported discovery of roads in the moon, excited 
more popular admiration than the account of any monstrous 
‘ prodigy on its surface would have done. 

‘ As the packet entered within the pier, the interest be- 
‘ came stronger, for we were advancing within crowds of men 
‘and women, and into the bosom of the strange place. We 
‘ could already hear the youngest children, and the most mis- 
erable of the poor, talking a language which we had been 
accustomed to consider as the proof of a liberal education. 
It was Sunday, and the beach and quay were thronged with 
persons waiting to see us land. ‘ For the love of Heaven,” 


‘cried an English admiral’s lady, ‘look at that creature in 
Vol. Il. No. 6. 51 
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the red petticoat!’? She was a fishwoman, and certainly 
presented a figure very grotesque to an Englisheye. ‘The 
grey woven jackets of these women are tight around the 
waist ; the expansion where the petticoat begins is im- 
mense, but the petticoat itself is short. Both their hands 
are usually in their pockets ; they walk along with a care- 
less air, stooping forward their bodies ; their physiognomies 
are sharp, but do not indicate rudeness ; and from their ears, 
huge golden drops and rings are suspended, which are be- 
queathed from mother to daughter with pride, and preserv- 
ed in the family with care. Let me do them the Justice 
to praise their cleanliness ; their dress is remarkably com- 
plete and trim ;—their raised caps, with long loose flaps 
hanging over their shoulders, are white as snow ; and | 
had an opportunity of confirming this observation in other 
towns of the coast, and on other days of the week besides 
Sunday. 

‘ We could also discern some ladies on the pier, and their 
fiowing shawls, high bonnets, and tricksome gait, bid our 
young gentlemen prepare their compliments in a new lan- 
guage and ina new style. I had been told not to expect 
much female beauty in France ; but the first face I could 
distinctly perceive, was that of a very beautiful French 
girl, who leaned, with an air of triumphant weakness, on 
the arm of her beau, a fierce fellow, with a cocked hat, and 
cockade, while she regarded us with a look which cannot 
be described otherwise than by saying it conveyed, with 
a marked intention, the quintessence of feminine expres- 
sion. Her companions (for she was surrounded by several 
of her own sex) were excited into smiles by the view of 
our party, whose appearance sea-sickness, and a night 
spent on board the packet, had rendered very squalid ; 
and, as the vessel advanced, they advanced also, to be 
close to the landing of so singular aset. Each had her pro- 
tector, by whose side she tripped with a conscious short- 
ness of step, a soliciting bend of her form, balanced by a 
lively confidence in her eyes and smiles. 

‘ But the most impressive feature of the crowd before us, 
and that which most struck us witha sense of novelty and 
of interest, was its military aspect. Almost every man had 
some indication of the military profession about his person, 
sufficient to denote that he had been engaged in war ; at 
the same time, there was a self-willed variety in the dress 
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‘ofeach, which had a very unpleasant effect, inasmuch as 
‘it prevented us from recognizing that stainped Ussurance 
‘ of legitimacy as an armed force, which is impressed on 
‘ the aspect of British troops. We could scarcely imagine, 
‘ that the dark visaged beings, some in long, loose great 
‘ coats, some in jackets, some in cocked hats, seme in round 
‘ ones, some in caps, who darted at us keen looks ofa very 
‘ over-clouded cast, had ever belonged to regiments, steady, 
‘controlled, and lawful ;—they seemed, rather, the frag. 
‘ments of brdkeae -up gangs, brav e, deeteius, and fierce, 
‘ but unprincipled, and unrestrained. Much of this irregu- 
‘larity and angriness of appearance, was doubtless occasion- 
‘ed by the great disbandment of the army that had just tak- 
‘en place. The disbanded had no ca!l te observe the nice- 
‘ ties of military discipline, although they still retained such 
‘parts of their military uniform as they found convenient. 
‘They had not then either pursuits to occupy their time, 
‘or even prospects to keep up their hopes ; they still loung- 
‘ed about in idleness, although their pay had been stopped ; 
‘and disappointment and necessity threw into their faces an 
‘ expression deeper than that of irritation,—approaching, 1 In 
‘fact, to the indicatio:. of indiscriminate and inveterate 
; hatred. They carried about with them in their air, the 
‘ branded characteristicks of forlorn men, whose interests 
‘and habits opposed them to the peace of mankind ;—men 
‘who would cry with the desperate Constance, 


rss 


‘“*War! war! no peace! peace is to me a war 
Kine Joun. 


‘ When a Margate hoy evacuates her cargo, the crowd on 
‘ the pier is usually considerable, but how different i in its 
‘general aspect from that which now presented itself! At 
‘ the English watering-place, the arriving passengers find 
. collected to receive them, snug mercantile physiognomies, 
‘ countenances indicating a settled and comfortable mode of 
‘living, unmarked by irritation or alarm,—and a kind of lazy 
‘independence of manner, which by taint who do not pos- 
‘sess a good deal of knowledge of the nicer traits of charac- 
‘ter, is likely to be taken for insolence. In the French 
crowd, on the contrary, vivacity is ‘every where appa- 
‘rent -—the soldiers are vivaciously surly ; the ladies viva- 
clously charming; the attendant- porters and masters of 
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hotels vivaciously solicitous ; the common people viva- 
ciously observant and assiduous. ‘* Permit me to have 
the honour to carry little My Lord up the ladder,” said a 
fellow witha rightcap on his head, and a ragged jacket on 
his back, at the same time snatching up a little boy who 
stocd timidly in his mother’s hand on the deck. He, and 
three others, followed the party to the hotel, and stood 
silently in the room. An English gentleman, anxious to 
make his essay, and thinking that on these persons he 
might safely try his skill, addressed them in terms of ob- 
sequiousness, which he intended to rival the French 19 
their own country. “ To what were he and his friends in- 
debted for the favour of the present visit”? The spokes- 
man of the set replied, that Messieurs, pointing to the three 
behind, and himself, had been so fortunate as to assist the 
landing of the bountiful English, and they craved the hon- 
our of being remembered for their services. “ But why,” 
rejoined the Englishman, “ follow u. all the way here ; 
why not demand your recompense at the vessel?’’—It 
would have been most impolite in poor people like us to 
have forced ourselves on your notice in the street,’ was 
the cunning answer, which could only be handsomely re- 
warded by a donation of several francs. 

‘ We entered the hotel with our eyes springing out be- 
fore our steps, on the alert to detect curiosities. ‘The 
host led the way, talking such English, that we were oblige 
ed to beg he would be intelligible to Englishmen by speak- 
ing French. <A hasty glance, as we passed the kitchen, 
gave us a glimpse of a man-cook, who gratified us exces- 
sively, being exactly what Hogarth has represented, as a 


specimen of the tribe, in the famous picture of the Gates 


of Calais :—indications of soups and stews were abundant ; 
and the female servants, in “ fancifully wild costume,” 
took their stations within view, their faces all sparkling 
and wp, as we say of spruce beer. 

‘The room into which we were shewn, gave strong evi- 
dence that we were not in England It would have been 
fine and elegant, if it had not been out of repair, and dirty. 
Glasses of a size which we never see in our country, but 
in the houses of persons of fortune, hung on the cheerless 
white walls, in frames, the gilding of which was mostly worn 
off. A magnificent marble chimney-piece, and a superb 
hearth of the same, were by no means in harmony with 
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‘a naked brick-floor. Wash-hand basins stood on tables 
that had been superb in gold, and were still curious in 
carving. After our voyage, several operations conducive 
‘to personal comfort were necessary ; these, such as wash- 
‘ing, shaving, combing, &c. were all to be performed, by 
‘all the party, in the room devoted to breakfast. But the 
breakfast afterwards was good, the host and the waiters 
‘were civil ; and their guests, in the heartiness and fresh- 
‘ness of their feelings, found every thing, however strange 
‘and even incommodious, a source of sisnuerieint and pleas- 
ure.’ 
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The description here of the feelings on first seeing a 
strange country, is lively and natural. When he comes 
to the portrait of the military aspect of the crowd, 
which had nothing in it of “that stamped assurance of 
lezitimacy as an armed force, which is impressed on the 
aspect of British troops ;”’ the crude absurdity both in style 
and reasoning of the newspaper editor, appears. Suppose 
a Frenchman had been at Portmouth or Chatham when 
three or four ships were paid off, and the officers and crews 
discharged without much prospect of employment, to seek 
their fortune in their undress costume; he would have 
been very ridiculous if he had, in disliking their looks, 
began to talk about the stamped assurance of legitimacy, 
an the Imperial guard. 

The remarks on the uninhabited, and ruinous, decayed 
mansions that he met with on the road, would naturally 
strike an Englishman, as such an appearance in the country 
in England is extremely uncommon. This is one of the 
prominent marks of the revolution. 


‘ The general aspect of the country between the coast 
‘and the capital of France, especially that part of it nearest 
‘the former, gives the idea of a kingdom that has suffered ; 
‘that has been reduced from what it was to what it is. It 
‘is apparent that something has happened to it, which has 
‘not only stopped improvement, but actually removed its 
‘condition downwards. Many of the Chateaus are in 
‘ruins ; others are inhabited by the poor, whose children 
‘were to be seen playing in roofless and windowless sum- 
‘ mer-houses, standing in desolate gardens, which give an 
* affecting token that calamity has befallen the original pos- 
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‘sessors. ‘There is something infinitely more melancholy 
‘in the appearance of that land, the capacities of which are 
‘ superiour to the state of its inhabitants, than of that where 
‘the people are evidently cramped and depressed by tlie 
‘ deficiencies of nature, and in the general absence of means. 
‘It is more pitiable to see the human body faliing away 
‘from its coverings, than incommoded by overgrowing 
‘them. France, in that part of it through which I travelled, 
‘is full of signs that disorganization and destruction have 
‘been at work. Neglected av enues, unemployed out- 
* houses, unappropriated means of various kinds, all tend to 
‘ shew that the population has been reduced in circum- 
‘ stances as well as innumbers. Large houses by the road 
‘ side are almost deserted ; and their few occupiers are of 
‘so mean and miserable a description, that it is evident 
‘they must have been thrown into their present places by 
‘some violence, that has removed the natural owners from 
‘ their proper spheres, and filled their situations with those 
‘ who are incompetent to discharge their functions towards 
‘society. The consequence is, a general appearance of 
‘impoverishment and unsuitableness. To judge from such 
‘hasty observation, as passing along the roads and through 
‘the towns would permit, I should certainly say that men 
‘ were few in this part of the country of France; but al- 
‘though the fact is probable in itself, and affirmed on betfer 
‘ " autnority than I can offer in its support, I do not wish to 
‘ press my testimony as adding any thing to the evidence. 
‘Itis affirmed, indeed, and “by those who may be deemed 
‘ good authorities, that the agricultural condition of France 
é is much improv ed since the Revolution ;—in no less a 
‘ratio, it is said, than one-fifth. The fact is certainly not 
‘improbable, nor at all inconsistent with what has ae 
‘stated. In the first place, agricultural science has made a 
‘considerable progress in Europe generally within that 
‘ period, and this must have effected a considerable change 
‘for the better in agricultural practice in France, as well 
‘ as elsewhere, had the old system continued: in the second, 
‘it is not tobe doubted that the breaking up of the large 
‘estates, consequent on the destruction of the nobility, 
‘and the throwing of the Jand of France, in smaller distri- 
‘ butions, into the hands of persons of active habits, interest- 
‘ed to render il as profitable as possible, would be followed 
‘by an improvement of cultivation. The question is, 
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‘ whether this increased production of the earth, which cer- 
tainly is in itself calculated to be a source of increased 
‘national prosperity and individual happiness, has in reality 
‘ been so to this kingdom? It does not follow as a matter of 
‘ course, that the growth of grain, &c. must render a people 
‘ affluent in their general condition ; for on this principle the 
‘ Indians, whose country produces gold and precious stones, 
‘should be esteemed wealthier than the merchants of 
Leadenhall-street. It does appear to me that, as yet, 
France has not reaped much benefit from the alteration : 
‘ there seem to have been counteracting causes hitherto at 
‘ work, thwarting the best tendencies of what has resulted 
‘from her political changes,—but these changes have cer- 
‘tainly laid the foundation for much future good, and under 
‘a wise superintendance it cannot be long of appearing. 

‘ T ought to mention, that these observations chiefly apply 
‘to the country between Dieppe and Rouen; less of the 
character in question is noticeable between Rouen and 
Paris,—that is to say, it is less marked, but the general 
‘cast of feature is the same. Yet, although the condition 
‘ of the people seemed low, [ had soon occasion to observe, 
‘ that their spirits and manners are of a lighter, and, accord- 
‘ing to first appearances, of a more cordial quality than 
‘those of England. I had not travelled far before I 
‘ was presented with the sight of one of those rustick 
‘ dances, which almost inseparably connect themselves with 
‘our pleasantest ideas of continental scenery, inasmuch as 
‘they are a very favourite topick of description in the most 
‘eraceful fables, and most interesting narratives, that have 
‘ touched on contianetal customs. Perhaps the reality did 
‘not appear quite so swimmingly elegant, and elasticly 
‘ joyous, as the fancy of the thing had been. In Sterne’s 
account of the dancing grace after supper, the young men, 
if I recollect rightly, changed their sabots, or wooden 
shoes, for others more neat in their look, and more adapted 
‘ to lively motion ;—but on the read to Rouen they retained 
‘them. These gave a heavy prancing air to the steps of 
‘the lads; nor were the girls exactly the “ creatures of the 
‘element ;’’ which in imagination trip on velvet verdure, 
‘witha gayety that has nothing of the coarseness of mirth, 
‘and a tenderness that is purified from the grossness of 
‘sense. I[t was evident enough, that the gallantry of these 
‘rural dancers was not a whit more sentimental, than we find 
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it in the inn-yards of our great North-road, when the pass- 
ing coachmen pay their devoirs to the expectant chamber- 
maids. Nevertheless the village dance of France, isa very 
agreeable addition to the other rural objects, that salute the 
trav elling stranger. The old folks sitting with an air of 
ruminating complacency by the side of the merry whirl, 

give a family look to the group ; and the vouthful couples, 
all animation, notwithstanding the utter « absence of eatables 
and drinkables—(which are “absolutely necessary to even 
tolerable good humour when people meet in Engl and )— 
and all activity, notwithstanding the heaviness ef their 
wooden shoes, afford a ver y striking specimen of a nation, 
where the current of existence slides lightly on,—taking 
a brisker turn from its impediments, ¢ catching sparkles 
from ifs shallowness, and throwing a dazzling effect around 
its deepest falls, at the bottom of which it collects again 
to rush onward in an undiminished, and even more ardent 
stream. Personal deprivations, of most kinds, are, proba- 
bly, more numerous in France than in England; but it is 
certain that sorrow and suffering do not present thémeely es 
SO frequently to casual observation in the former country 
as in the latter. ‘The aggravations of a harsh spirit are 
more common here than there: the necessitous with us 
are perpetually quarrelling and tormenting among them- 
selves. The husband spends his pittance in getting drunk, 

and then tumbles home to beat his w retched, and not very 
resigned wife and children: cries and altercation are 
always heard near the dwellings of our miserables ; but the 
French poor are of a different temperament. Their minds 
do not swell and chafe under the influence of severe cir- 
cumstances. ‘This may be, and in my opinion is, because 
they want depth; the storm that throws the Atlantick 
into a terrible commotion, only causes a few ripples on the 
surface of a garden pond; the mere pleasure-boat, of 
course, rides most safely and pleasantly on the latter,— 
while the ocean, with all its dangers and deformities, is 
the sphere for high enterprize, and affords the means for 

—, the noblest purposes. 

‘ Asit grew dark we passed through some small towns, 
in each of which we hurried by sev eral lighted-up-houses 
of publick reception, where crowds of both sexes were 
assembled, apparently all courteousness and decorum,— 
regaling with such weak beverages as a very small beer, 
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and coffee,—and gratifying the jiggish propensities of their 
‘minds by the sound of fiddles. The labouring English- 
inan has but little disposition to regale himself in the com- 
‘pany of women, and is still less inclined to shew to his 
female equals those forms of deference and gallant atten- 
‘tions, which are parts of the established system of genteel 
‘society. It would seem as if he spurned courtesy from 
him, in a bitter sense of its inapplicability io the necessary 
coarseness of his condition. The quick feeling of what 
is ridiculous and unsuitable, which distinguishes | our peo- 
ple, has a tendency to make them deride all forms that are 
strongly contrasted to realities, and to throw away with 
a desperate disdain, all that finery of manner that is not 
of a-piece with their circumstances.’ 


The following sketch of a full blood cockney on a week’s 
visit to Paris, is drawn with humour and spirit. There were 
thousands of both sexes equally ignorant, who went over 
on a similar trip, and exasperated the hatred of the French, 
already humiliated by disgrace, with their vulgarity, their 
insolence and rudeness. In the vexatious exclamation of the 
French officer against the tranquillity of Europe, I shall be 
always a captain, we have an expression of French viva- 
city, it is true, but of sentiment, that might have been heard 
without crossing the Alps, the Rhine, or the Channel. Mr. 
Scott might have asked the subalterns of the six hundred 
generals in the English army, of the myriads of Captains 
and Lieutenants in the British navy, and the vast majority 
of them would have sighed at the tranquillity of Europe. 
But the English have been so much in the habit of attribut- 
ing all the ambition, all the turbulence, all the love of war 
to their enemies ; that they never think of any similar pas- 
sions among themselves. It is the curse of Europe, that 
the military spirit, and the military interest is wholly pre- 
dominant in every country but England; and it is only 
mitigated there, by the resources which their innumerable 
colonies and their commerce afford them, to employ the 
dissatisfied of the disbanded professions. 


‘The chances of travelling threw amongst our party 
‘a young English shopkeeper, who had taken it into his 
‘head to pay a visit, to Paris of one week’s duration. He 
‘must, he said, be back to business by Monday, for the 
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bustling time was coming on. He knew not one word of 
the French language, nor a single individual in the French 
capilal: his days and nights had been devoted, not to 
Belles-Lettres, but to the ledger; yet he was determined 
to see for himself what was fine in the Louvre. ‘This was 
the great object of his expedition, and it was disappoint- 
ed,—tfor the Louvre was shut against the public when he 
arrived, and he did not stay long enough to enable us to 
fulfil our promise of procuring him a permission to be ad- 
mitted. He was an excellent national specimen, of faults 
as well as of good qualities,—and furnished some amusing 
contrasts on the road; so that his introduction here will 
probably be held very excusable. Never were instinctive 
curlosity, personal confidence, and regardless intrepidity, 
more conspicuous than in the travels of this personage. 
He knew but one side of every question, and he was as 
positive as if he had spent his life in impartial examina- 
tion; he had provided for nothing, but ke was quite sure 
of tinding himself comfortable in every thing. He had 
not procured a passport, for he was certain passports were 
all nonsense,—they would never dare to stop an English- 
man; one could travel all over Englard without a pass- 
port. Ele had no letter of credit, or French money of 
any kind; but he had plenty of bank-notes, and he would 
like to see a Frenchman refuse a Bank of England note! 
Of course he was exposed to many difficulties, which, had 
he beea alone, he would have found very serious ; but he 
treated them all with the utmost carelessness, and attri- 
buted them to the awkwardness, and ignorance of the peo- 
ple amongst whom he had come. 

‘The first occurrence that a little shook his notion, that 
an Englisuman might stride like a superiour being over 
France, just as he pleased, attending to none of its cus- 
toms or rules, and treated with respectful submission by 
its inhabitants,—was the entrance of a young French dra- 
goon Officer, of a fine commanding figure, and authoritative 
expression of face, into the Diligence. Our shopkeeper 
saluted hin with just such a look of familiar examination, 
as that with which Sir Joseph Bankes would regard an in- 
habitant of a South Sea island on his first visit to Soho 
square: but there was a checking haughtiness in the re- 


‘turned glances, that soon had its influence on the spirits 
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and behaviour of our countryman. ‘The soldier, it was 
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‘easy to see, had no feeling of partiality towards the fo- 
‘reigners he had accidentally joined: and he soon expiain- 

‘ ed ‘the state of his mind in this respect, by pulling out of 
‘ his poeket.a snuff-box, on the top of which there was a 
‘ beautitul portrait ot Napoleon in enamel. He carried his 
‘ devotion so far, as to bear about his person another poi irait 
‘of the same individual suspended by a black ribbon, worn 
‘round his neck. He was evidently a gentleman, and was 
* the first we had seen in France who bore that assurance in 
‘his external appearance: this circumstance I believe re- 
* pressed our companion, far more than the fierce sword and 
‘ fiercer looks of the stranger. Besides, all that our travel- 
‘ler had read in his country” s newspapers of that monster 
‘ Buonaparte, rushed into his mind, and to have before his 
eyes, and actually touching his knees, aman who wore the 
pictures of such a wretch, who clearly regretted his down- 
‘ tall, and who had most probably taken a part in his dread- 
‘ful deeds, quite bewildered the comprehension, and over- 
‘ powered’ the senses of the Englisiman. He probably 
‘ would not have felt more alarmed or horror-struck if Doc- 
‘tor Faustus, immediately after making over his soul to the 
¢ Devil, had sat down within six inches of him; or if one of 
‘ those human beings who float down the Ganges, devouring 
‘corpses, had come reeking from such a repast to breathe 
‘in his face. 

‘The officer resisted conversation with more firmness 
‘than is usual in France: it generally happens there that 
sulkiness soon gives way to loquacity, but our military 
‘companion cut off the approaches to his sentiments, and 
shut himself up in almost total mcommunicativeness. 
‘ Once only he made an observation which bore on the state 
‘of publick affairs ;—and it was perfectly explanatory of 
‘the whole system of his thinking—its causes as well as its 
‘condition. Something was said to convey a civil compli- 
ment to France, in an expression of satisfaction that she 
‘was now open to the visits of Englishmen, and a hope was 
‘added, that this pleasant intercourse might last, and the 
* tranquillity of Europe remain uninterrupted. __'The remark 
‘was not addressed to the officer, but he replied to it, evi- 
‘dently under a strong impulse. ‘ Very good, Gentle- 
¢ men,—this tranquillity. of Europe is a fine thing, —bot will 
‘it not keep me “always a Captain ?” Toujours Capi- 
‘taine, was the emphatic conclusion of this sudden burs! 
‘ from taciturnity. 
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‘He did not long continue with us, and the traveller of a 
week looked after him as he descended the steps of the ve- 
hicle, as a man looks after the smoke of a piece of artillery, 
that has suddenly gone off near him, and startled bim more 
through the influence of surprise than of fear. Our coun- 
tryman withdrew his looks slowly from the disappearing 
object of his astonishment, and then fixed his eyes on 
ours, as if to say—“ Well this is something, however .”’ 
To those of us who had spoken to the Frenchman, he ad- 
dressed himself with that sort of admiring curiosity for in- 
formation, which the crowd, who visit a menagerie of wild 
beasts, shew towards the man who dare put his hand into 
the lion’s mouth, and venture within reach of the tiger’s 
paw, “ Did he really, then, like Buonaparte ?’’—‘ Had he 
been at Moscow ?’?—** Was he likely to rebel against 
Louis the Eighteenth ?” 

‘ But this serious surprise over, there was something in- 
discribably droll in the easy scorn, with which the person 
in question encountered all the novelties that the roads of 
France presented,—except indeed the novelties of the ta- 
ble, against which he seriously protested, and for some 
time maintained a very determined resistance, repulsing 
‘from him fricaseed pullets and stewed veal, witha haughty 
disdain, until he was subdued by hunger, as many other 
independent spirits have been before him. From the cups, 
too, in which coffee was served up, he shrunk a little at 
first, in as much as they struck him as being very like 
those that hold pomatum in England: but, with all these 
prejudices, there was an apparent determination about him 
to see and think for himself, which denoted an active and 
not a weak mind: it seemed, from his manner, as if he 
‘felt it due to his country, while he was absent from her, to 
‘laugh at, or ubuse every thing that differed from her cus- 
‘toms, but that he would after his return, ponder upon 
‘what he had seen in a more impartia! spirit than that in 
‘which he had observed.’ 
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The following extracts contain some very just remarks 
on the appearance of the streets aud squares of Paris. 


‘We have an English comedy—(not a very good one)— 
‘in which a worthy London citizen who has been led into 
‘ Wales, professes the utmost astonishment that any one can 
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‘see beauty in black and rough-looking hills, with torrents 
‘impeded by stones, and rushing between irregular banks, 

‘falling down their sides. He appeals to the smooth and 
‘level ‘mall, and the carefully preserved canal of St. James’s 
‘Park, which he says are called fine by good judges, to 

‘ prove that their immediate opposites must be deformities. 
‘My readers, therefore, who are checking this account of 
‘ Paris by thete own notions, formed onthe spot of observa- 
‘tion, must not even be surprised, far less angry, if they 
‘find that I totally dissent from the statements they have 
‘Leen giving to their friends. I met with many English 
‘there, who could see nothing but that the streets were 
‘narrow and dirty, and that the fronts of the houses wanted 
‘ white-washing, their stairs scouring, and their doors scrap- 
‘ing and scr ubbing. Agreeing with all this, and granting the 
‘comfort and respectability accruing from these observan- 
‘ces, [ must nevertheless pronounce Paris to be a most mag- 
‘nificent place. The views which it presents are of the 
‘ inost touching and grand kind ; its appearances are inter- 
‘esting beyond any thing I could before have fancied. 
‘ The chief reason of this is, that character is indicated by 
‘almost every surface. A sysiem of things, calculated, 
‘with reference to the whole, to produce the greatest ag- 
‘ gregate amount of convenience and completeness of every 
‘ kind, ‘ames down and restrains the manifestations of indi- 
‘vidual peculiarities. ‘This prevails much more in England 
‘ than in France,—and more in London than in Paris. The 
‘consequence is, that, in the English capital, your ideas 
‘and feelings are less frequently and forcibly excited than 
‘in the French. 

‘ The first sally forth of a stranger in Paris, will probably 
‘bring him almost immediately on the Boulev arde, and here 
‘he will be forcibly struck by a mass of novelty. ‘The 
‘ Boulevarde goes round Paris, and was originally its boun- 

dary, but the extension of the city has, in many places, 
rendered it central, and it is so in the most fashionable 


and frequented quarters, namely, those nearest the palaces — 


and the theatres. It is, in fact, now, a superb street of 
great breadth, lined on each side with trees, between 
which and the houses, gravelled walks have been made for 
the foot passengers. The general effect here is very 
fine. The eye cannot reach to any termination of the 
Boulevarde ; ; and in the distance, the trees according to 
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‘ the laws of perspective, appear to unite their branches in 
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an arch, overshadowing with their foliage the hurrying 
groupes of men, and women, and horses, and carts, and 
carriages, that are perpetually streaming to and fro be- 
neath. By moonlight this forms a very grand picture, 
and suggests a confession, that London has nothing so fine 
in this way. 

‘ The best streets of the English metropolis, owe their 
beauty, in our estimation, to their possessing those quali- 
lies that raise ideas of opulence, comfort, reasonableness, 
and general utility : the Parisian Boulevarde is interesting 
in strong contrasts, picturesque in inconsistencies, grand 
in size, and overpowering through animation. The houses 
rise to twice the height of ours; they are of stone, and 
their architecture is generally elaborate. There appear 
here no signs of building rows by contract with the 
brick-layers, nor any necessity for prescribing by a law, 
what shall be the thickness of a party wall. Turn your 
eyes whichsoever way you will, they are met by broad 
fronts, decorated with frieses, cornices, pillars, pilasters, 
and balconies, and rising to a height that to a stranger 
seems stupendous. The chimneys, as the end of a mass 
of buildings presents itself, seem clustered turrets and 
battlements. The streets that open from the Boulevarde, 
appear to dart into a peopled and swarming confusion and 
uncertainty ; they promise, as it were, to lead to some- 
thing which cannot be foretold from their entrance, instead 
of being, what all the principal streets are in London, self- 
intimators, that they are lines of receptacles for trade and pro- 
perty, and regular domestick life. This character of the 
French streets arises from their narrowness, as contrasted 
with the height of the massive houses on each side, and other 
assemblages together of features, which, in England, are 
seldom or never seen near each other. ‘Thus, a grand 
gateway would prepare the English visiter for the mansion 
of a family of rank, were it not that the court to which it 
leads, is filled with litter and dirt, that the doors are open 
and filthy, and the persons who appear around them, ill- 
dressed and in every way unsuitable. Has the house, then, 
been deserted by its original magnificence, and fallen, in a 
ruined state, into the possession of the needy, who herd in 
its dilapidated rooms? No, not so exactly ; for a carriage 
waits to receive the inmate of the first floor,—a Marquis in 
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‘ an old coat, silk stockings, and across ;—a cabriolet, (or one 
‘ horse chaise) is in attendance for the occupier of the se- 
‘ cond,—a Colonel in a coloured waistcoat and a regimental 
* coat -—from the third, a person walks down in non-descript 
‘ attire, which, however, indicates him to belong mostly to 
‘ the military class, although, perhaps, at that moment, neither 
‘ his profession nor his rank could be very easily defined ;— 
‘a milliner, with a band-box, trips from the fourth,—and 
‘some miserable dependant on the chances of the day, de- 
‘scends from the fifth.’ 





‘ Pursuing our walk to the first object of a stranger’s in- 
* terest and curiosity, the palaces of the Louvre and _ the 
‘ Tuilleries, we arrive, by going along the wall of the latter, 
‘at the Place Louis Quinze, to which I would advise every 
‘ traveller to make his way at once, avoiding any earlier 
‘ view of the palaces, that he may be struck by a most ex- 
‘{raordinary burst of sumptuous decoration, combining the 
‘ beauties and magnificence of architecture, sculpture, and 
‘ gardening, and forming an almost ov erpowering coup d’eil. 
‘ The Place Louis Quinze i is a large open circular space, 
‘ paved with great neatness, which interposes between the 
‘ garden of the Tuilleries, and the plantation of the Champs 
‘Elysées. The central avenues of both these run into 
‘ opposite sides of this place. Its back is formed by the 
‘ dashing colennade of the Garde Meuble, whose architect, 
‘ Gabriel, had in view, it is said, to rival Perrault’s famous 
‘colonnade of the Louvre. In front is the Pont Louis 
‘ Seize, one of the finest in Paris, with the elegant face of 
‘ the Palais Bourbon elevated beyond it, and looking towards 
‘you in calm grandeur and well-proportioned beauty ; 
‘its style of architecture being that which is well described 


‘by Dryden ;— 
‘** And all below is strength, and all above is grace.” 


‘ A line of elegant building runs down from this Palace 
‘ along the river Seine, of which the Hotel de Salm, lately 
‘ the Palace de la Legion d’Honneur, is partly seen. The 
‘ huge gilded dome of the Invalids rises behind, and on the 
‘other side, the clustered houses and towers of the most 
‘ peopled parts of Paris, form themselves into castellated 
* masses. 
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‘The spectator after the confusion of his first admiration 
is over, will find the spot well calculated for minute ex- 
amination. A broad gravelled alley leads down to the 
palace of the Tuilleries, through a large and gorgeous gar- 
den, laid out according to the French taste,—full of par- 
terres, and basins, and statues,—bas- relict, urns, and 
whatever is entitled verlaé,—straight walks and tricks in 
water. The front of this residence of the monarchs of 
France, which has been the scene of so many interesting 
events, and which still bears the marks of the cannon balls 
of the memorable 10th of August, extends its enormous 
length completely across the ground, and presents to the 
eye, through the thin taper trees, a broken mass of small 
windows, unequal stories, frittered compartments, petty 
pilasters, and all that may be termed the freaks and nick- 
nacks of architecture. Flitting forms of gay promenaders, 
sidle and shift among the branches, and rows of readers of 
newspapers, seated on hired chairs, keep their places 
among the marble Atalantas, Apollos, Daphnes, and 
Satyrs. 

‘Two grand winged horses, by Coizevoix, give grace 
and nobleness to the gate which opens from this carden 
into the Place Louis Quinze : ; and, immediately opposite, 
the entrance to the Champs Elysées is dignified and 
adorned by two fine groupes of horses in marble by N. 
Couston, which were brought here when Marly was dis- 
mantled by the Revolutionists. It is now that the Eng- 
lishman of taste and sensibility begins to feel the impres- 
sion, novel to him, which the sublime productions of sculp- 
ture occasion, when interspersed throughout the publick 
situations of a city,—mingling the enthusiastick admiration 
excited by fine art, with the sober and common reflections 
suggested by publick views. It is now he begins to have 
a clearer notion, a more lively sense than he ever before 
experienced, of the effulgence of those ancient days, when 
the girls of Athens, carrying water on their heads in ele- 
gant vases, from the fountains to their homes, ascended 
magnificent flights of white marble steps, with the stupen- 
dous symmetry of the Parthenon rising before them, and 
saw there, and on every side, a vast and silent congrega- 
tion of the forms of colossal and superhuman beauty, 
fraught with the soul of poetry. Paris is still far from 
equalling Athens ; but it gives an idea of what the glories 
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‘of the latter were,—and this is more than can be said for 
¢ London.’ 


We have selected the following remarks on the system 
of Buonaparte, as containing many spirited and just obser- 
vations. ‘The harsh terms he makes use of, brought to our 
minds an expression in a letter, that has lately appeared in 
the newspapers, from an eminent persouage, now in retire- 
ment, in which he speaks of Buonaparte’s “ improper con- 
duct.” Now it can easily be conceived, that a supe:iour 
mind should be unwilling to make use of harsh epitiets in 
speaking of fallen grandeur, or adopt that railing, poissarde 
style, which the indignation of mankind has naiurally ied 
them into using. In this case, why qualify his “ conduct” 
at all? If an epithet was to be added, we invoke tne inanes 
of Johnson, Sheridan, Perry and the rest, to say if there 
was no other term mores uitable. It reminds us of a person 
who remarked, that his conduct in burning American ships 
and confiscating American property, in shooting the Duke 
D’ Enghein, in refusing to allow the Duke of Brunswick to 
be buried with his,ancestors, in the invasion of Spain, and 
the kidnapping of Ferdinand, had been extremely indelicate. 


‘ From all I have said of the French character and con- 
dition, it will be seen that I have the worst idea of their so- 
cial system, as it is at present constituted. It seems to me to 
be without foundation or compactness.—Tihere are no ge- 
neraily recognized principles in the public mind,—there 
are no great bodies to give gravity, and steadiness, and 
impetus to the state,—there are uo respected names in 
France to lead opinion, to collect the national strength un- 
der legitimate banners in behali of honourable purposes. 
There is, to be sure, much scattered talent and individual 
enjoyment, and there are the principal materials of great- 
ness to be tound amongst this most singular people,—but 
they are loose, toaiing, and unarranged. This, it will be 
observed, is conceding them the possession of valuable 
capacities ; but, whatever may be the final result, their 
vanity, which has been the chief cause of the calamities 
they have suffered themselves, and of those they have in- 
flicted on all around them, is at present unsupported by 
their condition. From the revolution they might have de- 
‘rived the greatest benefits: it broke up what idbressed 
Vol. If. No. 6. a3 
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and restrained the national energies, it gave play to the 
national circulations,—it braced the pubiic nerves, and 
put animating objects in the public view. But their vanity 
made them the dupes of a cold and crafty tyrant, who has 
utterly demoralized them, and who, by addressing himself 
exclusively to their besetting faults, has increased them 
tenfold. 

‘The imperial influence raised itself on the frailties of 
the French character, as displayed under the sway of the 
old race of Kings. Its language was that of bombast and 
falsehood,—it flattered the conceitedness, that it might 
make a prey of the rights of the people,—it corrupied 
their hearts that it might employ their hands,—and taught 
thei to look, as before, to the magnificence of the throne, 
as a sufficient compensation tor all they lost of respecta- 
bility as subjects, and for all they violated of good faith 
towards the community of mankind. 

‘The profligate system of Buonaparte required instru- 
ments after its own character ; and, with unexampled abi- 
lity and villainy, he fashioned the people to suit his views. 
The youth of France have been trained up in his schools, 
and he has thus left them fit only for his purposes. ‘The 
great interest of France, as he has left it, is the military 
interest, and this is thwarted and injured by every mea- 
sure that tends to promote the peace and substantial im- 
provement of humanity. The air of the streets and pub- 
lic places of Paris is sufficient to impress this truth wiih 
a melancholy force, and to inspire fears of tuture distur- 
bances. Walking one day in the Jardin des Plantes, I 
fellinto conversation with a young Frenchman: his friends 
had destined him for the medical profession, but the con- 
scription had seized him at an early age, and dragged him 
from his studies,—and now the peace had left him, at 
twenty-five, ignorant and unprovided. He spoke of the 
Bourbons with biiterness, and of Buonaparte with zealous 
attachment. ‘The family to which he belonged, having 
been crossed in their original intentions as to his destina- 
tion, united their feelings with his, and saw him, with 
regret, deprived of opportunities of thriving in the way of 
life fo which he had been devoted. 

‘ Speaking from what I observed myself, I would say, that 
the M@rgest part of the mass of public opinion in France 
was, from one cause or other, in favour of Buonaparte. 
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This appeared to me certain, and it was equally so, that 
this tendency of opinion existed in utter independence of 
honour and principle, or rather in direct contradiction to 


‘beth. They would confess his worst faults, and specify 


‘ 
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‘ 


‘ 


actions which he had cemmitted, for which he merited 
their detestation; after which they would add,—‘* Ah, 
but he was a great man!’ Their aifections were his. If 
ever the French have shewn constancy, it has been in 
favour of Buonaparte. He was evidently best adapted 
to their dispositions. It is all nonsense, that we have 
heard, about their groaning under him. He gave their 
vanity objects and gralifications: he made themselves and 
others believe in the glory of the French nation,—he 
brought them pictures, he built them palaces, he talked to 
them about destiny, and France, and empire, all in a 
breath. This is the system of management which is sure 
to be successful with the peeple of whom J am writing, 
and by these means popularity may be enjoyed, while 
perfidy, vio ence, and cruelty, destroy the public reputa- 
tion, and the most valuable public properties. 

‘The conscription was not considered in France, as so 
heavy an evil as we have been in the habit of conceiving 
it, with our English notions. In the first place, the French 
evidently want deep domestic feeling: a violent burst of 
grief, succeeded in a few days by a violent burst of 
laughter, is all that can be expected from a people whose 
domestic economy is of the nature I have described. 
Home is the only nurse for the heart ; and home is disre- 
garded in Paris. In the next place, the habits and views 
of this people are military : parents have been in the cus- 
fom of looking to the army as affording a provision for 
their sons, and they seemed to me rather to grieve than 
rejoice that they had got them back. The great object 
of their exertions was to procure them new appointments, 
which would again remove them from their families. 
‘The capacities of the French nation, however, I repeat, 
are great.—The advantages of what is calied a common: 
education, are universally diffused; and a taste for reading, 
for accomplishment, for all the embellishments of existence, 
is a general characteristic. The peasants have it,—and 
in almost as high a degree as the most cultivated persons. 
The poorer orders, as I have already observed, are polished 
far beyond the corresponding classes in England, and the 
effect of their behaviour is extremely pleasing. One is 
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judgments are weak, in proportion as their impressions 
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chiefly surprised by the propriety of their mode of speak- 
ing: the ceremonies of courtesy, and the idiomatic phrases 
oi politeness, proceeding from milk-women and carmen to 
each other, rather amaze an Englishman. The lowest 
persons touch their hais to each other in the streets. 
‘Two men, whom | observed playing at piquet in an open ve- 
geiavle shop, deported themselves towards each other with 
all tie punctilio of two gentlemen of fashion. Their language 
too, [requently surprises you, as elev ated far beyond their 
station. A washerwoman, describing a hot foggy day, 
said,— the fog poured down like the breath of a fiame !” 
The keeper of tue Temple, speaking of some rough stones 
which Buonaparte had ordered to be brought there from 
Fontainbleau, said,—* it is the chisel of many a day, that 
has engraven those marks.’’ Walking along the quay one 
morning, | heard a woman who sold the crockery-ware 
that was displayed on the ground, instructing her daughter 
in the social duties of life. The practical part of her les- 
son was a caution not to encroach, as the girl had been 
doing with her cups and saucers, on her neighbour, a book- 
seller, whose volumes were also on the groand. ‘ The 
great art of life, ma fille,’’ said she, ‘ is to do as much 
good for yourself as possible, provided you do no harm to 
your neighbour.” 

‘ Yet even with regard to the common knowledge, which 
the common affairs of life require, it will be found, on a 
close observation, that they are wonderfully more unin- 
formed than the brisk adroitness of their manners would 
at first lead you to imagine. It is very possible that you 
may see the hostess of a country inn, seated under the 
vine at her coor, reading Voltaire’s Henriade, yet the 
sane woman will not be able to take twelve sous from a 
thirty sous piece, and return you the change. The middle 
and lower orders of Paris, are in the lowest state of igno- 
rance, as to actual facts and sound opinions. They know 
nothing of what passes beyond the observation of their 
eyes, and may easily be deceived as io that. Their 
are lively. They may be induced to believe any thing that 
is monstrous, and thus it is easy to lead them to commit 
all sorts of monstrosities. It was in this way that the 
atrocities of the revolution were perpetrated. No story 
was too absurd to be credited by the people,—and each new 
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day, brought, in the shape of a ridiculous lie, an induce- 
ment to some horrible enormity. It is easy to see with 
what facility a people, thus distinguished by susceptibility 
and ignorance, may be duped into the extravagancies and 
errors which stain the modern history of France. Their 
vivacity is but the liveliness of credulous vanity, almost 
always exercising itself in hostility to duties and truths. 
A Frenchinan will credit whatever you please to te!l him, 
and commit whatever you please to direct, provided you 
in some measure connect your story and your command 
with the idea in his mind, that France is the only country 
worth naming in the world, and that he is, or may become, 
one of the most distinguished Frenchmen. A_ Parisian 
shopkeeper is likely enough to ask, whether in England 
we are not accustomed to have boxing matches in our 
drawing-rooms, and, in the same breath, descant on the 
glories of David’s last picture, and the scarcely inferiour 
excellence of Raphael’s Transfiguration. 

‘ The standard then of manners, is high in France,—and 
the standard of their conversation is still higher,—but, in 
the substantials of knowledge and conduct, they are below 
both these. Further, their accomplishments and attain- 
ments are all carefully and exclusively adapted to have an 
effect on the society of the day and place,—which is 
society in its most contracted sense—-this is their main, or 
rather their only object, and it is inconsistent with what is 
most worthy of present respect, to say nothing. of what 
is most likely to secure the respect of futurity. 

‘ Buta people with these lively notions, full of the amour 
propre, and whose multitudes catch inspiration from 
objects that, in other countries, have no influence but ona 
select few, cannot but form a nation of rapidity in action, 
of splendid appearances, of interest and of celebrity. And, 


‘under a good government,—one which sheuld have no in- 
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terest in flattering their faults,—and under which the ex- 


‘ pression of truth might be permitted to go forth, at free- 
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‘dom to detect vanities and imperfections wherever they 
lurk,—whether in politics, in manners, in art, or in litera- 


$ ture, »—they would bid fair to attain a pitch formidable to 
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‘of moral rectitude. 


‘all competitors. Hitherto, however, they have but as- 
tounded Europe to their own shame and calai mity. ney 
are lamentably ignorant of what [ may call the A, B, €, 
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the few elementary principles, to which every action or 
proposal might be at once referred, as to a certain test 
‘ of its propriety. I have usually found that the most ab- 
‘ rupt, and even violent contradictions, were followed, in the 
‘ course of the stream of conversation, by an unguarded 
‘admission of facts, which proved all that had been origi- 
‘nally denied. Against the summing up, if they dislike its 
¢ tendency, they will stoutly protest, but will readily admit, 
¢ and even furnish partic ular piec ces of evidence, that lead to 
‘an unfavourable verdict. ‘This inconsistency arises from 
¢a looseness of knowledge, and slightness of feeling as to 
« right and wrong :—the condinel points of morality are not 
¢ marked on their minds to guide their course. For want 
«of these, they often glory in their shame, and bewilder 
« themselves and others by ad.niring inconsistently, resent- 
¢ ing wrongfully, and submitting abjectiy.’ 


w“~ 


Some of his observations on the women of France, are 
just, and discover a keen observer ; others border a litile on 
vulgar belief—the boudoir being devoted to voluptu- 
ousness and sacred against the intrusion of the husband, 
are quife in this style. The boudoir, is a very small 
apartment belonging to ey ery extensive suite of rooms. 
It is generally fitted up with exquisite laste and elegance, 
and may sometimes serve for voluptuous purposes, as 
well as a bed-chamber; but it is generally a place where 
a lady receives two or three confidential friends, where they 
may feel more snug and comfortable, as we should say, than 
ina large apartment. The author has introduced one or 
two particular anecdotes to draw from them general infer- 
ences, but this is a dangerous practice. Without quoting 
those we refer to, we may exemplify this, by one we heard 
from good authority. Lady the wife of a British 
Minister, who resided at the Court of Versailles previous 
to the revolution, had a large family of ten fine children. 
The Queen had heard so much of them, that she 1 ‘equested 
her to bring them all to the palace, that she might see them. 
She was flattered by this wish of the Queen, and on the 
appointed time went accompanied by them all, with bright 
eyes, ruddy cheeks, and curling hair, like a whole shop 
window of dolls. Thus attended, her heart filled with very 
pardonable maternal vanity ; her spirits were a little damped, 
on hearing, as she passed through the Ladies of Honour, 
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one of them in a disdainful whisper exclaim O! comme c’est 
cochon d’avoir tant d@enfans ! It is possible that this little 
ebullition of envy, might have been characteristick of the 
ladies about the Court, but it would have been hard to have 
cited it, as a proof that all the women of France, thought it 
disreputable to have a large family of children. 


‘ The air of the French females, it must ke acknowledg- 
‘ ed, is full of acertain species of witchery ; but it is strong- 
‘ly marked by mannerism. I1s secret seems to lie in mak- 
‘ing the external woman exclusively display the peculiari- 
‘ties of her sex ; ber looks, her turns, her whole manner 
‘ of speaking and acting is sexual. The distinction between 
‘male and female is never for a moment lost sight of by ei- 
‘ther. In England it frequently happens, that a gentleman 
‘for some time addresses a lady in a way, that w ould leave 
‘a person who should only hear the observations, but not 
‘see to whom they were directed, pertectly ignorant wheth-- 
‘ er the conversation were held witha manorawoman. But 
‘ this could scarcely ever happen in France ; the tourneur of 
‘the phrase, when a woman is spoken to, colenal be mistak- 
‘en: it is modeiled accorcing to her peculiar instincts, 
‘charms, and weaknesses, and so is the carriage of him 
‘who speaks to her. Jn this consists the politeness of the 
‘ French to the softer sex, of which they boast; but the 
‘ question is, whether it does not imply a stoeping to, instead 
‘of a raising towards? Can women have any thing given 
‘them in the shape of deference that can alone for ihe loss 
‘of equality ? Is it humouring they are fond of? We hu- 
‘ mour a child and spoil it by so deing ; we humour the sick 
‘and the weak ; we humour eccentricity and folly ; but we 
‘never humour sound sense and propriety. The first in. 
‘stance of humouring had very unlucky consequences. 


‘* Wouldst thou had hearkened to my words, and staid 
‘* With me, as I besought thee, when that strange 
‘** Desire of wandering this unhappy morn, 
** [know not whence, possess’d thee ; we had then 
‘* Remain’d still happy ; not, as now, despoil’d 
‘* Of all our good ; shamed, naked, miserable.” 
Paradise Lost, book 1X. 


‘ The women of Paris are entirely creatures of manage- 
*ment and manner :—the chief business of society is left 
‘to them to transact ;—a tradesman entrusts the concerns 
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of his shop to his wife,—a gentleman asks no guests to his 
house but with her permission. There is every where an 
affectation of placing every thing at the discretion and dis- 
posal of the females,—but it is “still evident, that this em- 
pire is granted to their weakness, and they are thus taught 
to make a parade of their sexual peculiarities, that they 
may gain pampering and indulgence at the expense of their 
respectability. They are raised above their heipmates, 


-as men and women raise children on bigh chairs, and help 


the young folks first to pudding. In this very preterence 
there is an insult ; but there is worse degradation in the 


‘employment to w hich they are put. They are taught to 


make the most of their influence as women, in order to 
gain for themselves and those connected with them, the 
mercenary ends which arise out of the competitions, haz- 
ards, desires, and necessities of daily life. The bad effect 
of this on the delicacy of their minds, requires no expo- 
sure, and their artificial, active, adroit, and intriguing ha- 
bits, have, in fact, given to their physiognoinies and man- 
ner, an acute, w atching, attacking sort of air, which, how- 
ever powerful it may be in its way, is not the power which 
most properly belongs to woman, or that most exquisitely 


‘ becomes her in ifs exercise. 


‘The system of educating and training young women in 
France, is open to the most serious objections. Girls, in 
respectable life, are placed, as they grow up, under a strict 
surveillance: they are never en! trusted bevond the eye of 
the mother or governess. If they are permitted to pay a 
visit to a female friend of the family, the hostess is sensi- 
ble she incurs the heaviest responsibility. The youthful 
guest must not sleep beyond the immediate superinten- 
dance of her entertainer ; a bed is made up for her in the 
cabinet of the lady of the house. She must not dance but 
with the partner selected by her friends ; she must not sit 
down with her partner after she has danced :—in short, 
strictness and guardianship are the substitutes for forma- 
tion of character, and, without paying any regard to the 
mind, the body is pampered and preserve ed for the accom- 
plishment of the future views of a mercenary and cold au- 
thority, that looks but to sordid interests, and is careless 
of virtue and of happiness. 

‘'Phis degrading system of watch and ward, is absolutely 
necessary accerding to the habits of Paris, for they*are 
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‘directly levelled against whatever would warrant confi- 
‘dence, in the sense ofintegrity and honour in the young 
‘female mind. Mothers will not, indeed, instruct their 


‘6 
. 


‘ 


‘ . 


daughters to intrigue after they are married, —and they 
will 1 not, probably, talk of their own licentious indulgences 
betore their daughters ; but their conversation with their 
intimates, in the hearing of their children, is sufficiently 
instructive, that connubial constancy is in little estimation, 
and less practice. Such a lady, they will say, speaking 
of one who has a husband and children, is not now on terms 
with that gentleman—that aifair is over long ago :—it is 
now Monsieur 
‘ Tinese breaches of nuptial fidelity, it is affirmed, are less 
universal at present than they were before the revolution 5 
but, I believe, it is doing no injustice to the state of French 
morals to say, that they now constitute the majority of ca- 
ses of conduct after wedlock in the genteel circles of Par- 
is :—Wefore the revolution a case of post-nuptial chastity 
in these circles was neither known nor expected. At pre- 
sent, the indulgence is managed with no needless display 
of indecency ; but it is perfectly well understood, both by 
the husband and society, and the indulging party is not 
severely treated by either. 

* It is not thought an insult, in Paris, if a man, sifting 
down bya married lady, immediately commences making 
love to her. His language is divested of all unnecessary 
explicitness ; but it has a sufficiently palpable tendency to 
the last favour that a woman can grant. It ts, in fact, a 
mere matter of course almost, to address a French married 
lady in those terms of sallaniry, which, in England, are 
employed to females whose persons are still disposable. 
The woman to whom they are directed may not be inclin- 
ed to listen to them,—she may be engaged at the moment, 
or the application may be disagreeable ;—but she never 
thinks of resenting the application as offensive.—In short, 
a husband here cannot rationally calculate on his wife’s 





fidelity, and I believe, very seldom does. If the parties, | 


after marriage, feel themselves very much attached to 
each other, their reciprocal tidelity is secured by a mutu- 
al pledge on honour, which is added to the compact made 
at the altar, as an extra obligation, not necessarily includ- 
ed in the original engagement. 
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‘In Paris, it is the regular business of parents to marry 
‘ their children ; the idea of the latter conducting so serious 
‘an affair for themselves, would shock every father and 
‘and mother in that capital. For this purpose, they an- 
‘ounce every where what portion they can afford to their 
‘son or daughter, and, without hesitation, enquire of all 
‘persons whom they know, that have progeny of which a 
‘match may be made, what portions they intend to give. 
‘ The most incessant attention is given to this grand affair, 
‘and a Parisian mother devotes a degree of industry, dex- 
‘terity, and frequently artifice, to effect the settlement of 
‘her children ia the world, which no woman but a French 
‘woman could display, and which reflect much credit on 
‘her talents, although the view taken of the real interests of 
‘those for whom she concerns herself is far from a judicious 
* one. 

‘The sole object to which they direct their efforts is, 
‘to accomplish a match which may be advantageous to their 
‘child in worldly matters—namely, in point of fortune or 
‘connections. As these are things which have no sort of 
‘connection with inclination on either side, it sometimes 
‘ happens that a marriage is agreed upon between the pa- 
‘rents, for some years before the girl’s age will permit it to 
‘be consummated. A young lady of the highest rank, 
‘whose nuptials took place when I was in Paris, had been 
‘accustomed to say to her governess, who was an English- 
‘ woman,—** They tell me I am tobe married at fitteen: I 
‘ wish I knew to whom ;—I dare say I shall like him,—don’t 
‘you think [ shall?’ Girlish feeling prompts this antici- 
‘ pation of satisfaction,—the awful contract for life is hailed 
‘for no better reason than that it affords a prospect of es- 
‘ caping from the irksome restraints that have been alrea- 
‘dy described, the commands of the parents are signified 
‘and obeyed, and two persons come together whom no im- 
‘ pulse of their own has brought together, who can have no 
‘well founded confidence in each other, and whose minds 
‘ure prepared before hand to give ready access to levity 
© and inordinate desires. 

‘ After marriage, the wife, young, and uninstructed in mo- 
‘rals and duties, is at once emancipated from a state of 
‘ severe restraint, and plunged into one of licentious liberty 
‘and unnatural power,—of which a few of the features are, 
aluxurious Boudoir, full of couches and statues—-separate 
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‘ bed rooms,—a lover in every visitor, and the customs of 
‘ society opposed to cruelty to lovers. It is needicss te 
‘ deduce consequences from these,—their exisience is suffi- 
‘ciently informing. , 

‘ The system of married life in France, is one by which 
‘the lady enjoys a sort of artificial auinority and influence, 
‘raising her to appearance much above the claims of her 
‘sex and relationship, but existing at the expense of that 
‘ cordial communication and heartielt, disinterested defer- 
fence, which distinguish unions founded on a more judi- 
‘ cious basis than that which I have been describing. "She 
‘is installed in various prerogatives that look flattering 
‘and desirable, but they are chiefly favourable to the dis- 
‘ charge of functions, from whichatrue respect for her sex, 
‘cherished by the men, would entirely preserve her, and 
‘the enjoyment of gratifications which a_ proper seif-re- 
‘spect on her own part would prohibit her from partaking. 

‘'The chief emblem and representation of this condition 
‘of married women, is the Boudoir. It is a temple of sepa- 
‘ration and luxury. It belongs to the wife exclusively ; 
‘ the husband has neither property in if, nor power over it. 
‘ If she were suspected of having a lover concealed within 
‘its mysterious enclosure, that enclosure, nevertheless, 
‘must not be violated. What I mean is, that such is the 
‘ good manners in France, and the man who disregards it is 
‘esteemed a brute,—an object of the general dislike and 
‘ disgust of both sexes. The Boudoir is tue apartment, as 
‘I have before observed, that is most commonly complete 
‘in its elegance. The nursery for the children, in the hou- 
‘ses of families of rank, contrary to the custom in Englend, 
‘is neglected, and crammed into some inconvenient corner ; 
‘but the Boudoir for the mother, is rich in couches, in sta- 
‘ tues, in paintings, and flowers. It is a retreat in which 
‘ Venus might be happy to reclme, and is, in every respect, 
‘ calculated to inspire the sentiments which belong to the 
‘ devotion in which that goddess delights. 

‘One effect of what I have been describing is, that, 
‘amidst this general profligacy, the grosser features of 
‘vice are not frequently seen. A woman who swerves 
‘ from her sex’s point of honour in England, is aware that 
‘ she has committed an unpardonable offence, and the coarse- 
‘ness of depravity ensues from the very consciousness of 
‘the enormity of her crime. But it is very different in 
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France. A female there who has commitied adultery, 
regards herself, and is regarded by others, as not more 
cnipable than if she were a little too extravagant, or too 
addicted to play, or rather fond of going from home. 
Her mind, therefore, experiences little, if any alteration, 
in consequence of the violation of her person: it is but 
little, or rather not at all, worse than it was before. It 
must be admitted, that this is a better state of disposition 
and feeling, than usually exists in union with a disregard 
of chastity in England, but how worthless is it as a gene- 
ral standard of the female heart,—and is it not infinitely 
better to meet with instances of gross depravity, as dis- 
¢ gusting exceptions to the general purity, than to find purl- 
‘ty no where, and every where a dissoltiteness, insulting 
‘ and confounding virtue by assuming the air of decency ? 
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Weclose our extracts with the letter from an Irishman of 
distinction, published in the Morning Chronicle, which as 
was said of it, “was evidently the picture of one extreme, 
drawn by a masterly but incontinent hand.” It isin reality 
an extravagant caricature in some parts, yet drawn with 
great spirit. We hope the author’s ideas on spitting, may 
meet the sight of some of the class in our country, where 
this practice of expectoration is disgustingly common. Some 
of those promising young men, who think it an accomplish- 
ment to spit like a boatswain or a groom, may receive a salu- 
tary hint from it. 


‘| fear war will soon unfold her tattered banners on the 
‘continent. This poor country is in a deplorable state—a 
ruined noblesse—a famished clergy—a state of smothered 
war between the upstarts and the restored—their finances 
most distressed—the military spirit divided—the most op- 
posite opinions as to the lasting of the present form of 
things—every thing unhinged—yet I really sympathize 
with this worried, amiable, and perhaps contemptible peo- 
ple; so full of talent and vice—so frivolous, so inconstant 
and prone to change——so ferocious too in their fickleness ; 
about six revolutions within twenty years, and as fresh as 
ever for a new dance. 

‘These strange vicissitudes of man draw tears, but they 
‘also teach wisdom. [never found my mind so completely 
a magick lantern—such a rapid succession of disjointed 
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images—the past, the present, the future possibly. One 
ought not to be hasty in taking up bad impressions, and } 
need not say that three weeks can give but litile room 
for observation ; but from what I do see and learn from 
others, who have seen long and deeply, I have conceived 
the worst idea of social Paris. 

‘Every thing on the surface is horrible; beasilinesses, 
which with us do not exist. They actually seem, in talk 
and practice, to cultivate a familiarity with nastiness. In 
every publick place they are spitting on your shoes, in 
your plate, almost in your mouth. Such community of 
secretions is scarcely to be borne; then the contrast 
makes it worse, gaudiness more striking by filth: the 
splendid palace for the ruler, the hovel and the sink for 
the ruled ; the fine box for the despot, the pigeon holes 
for the people! And it strikes me with sadness, that the 
women can be little more than the figurantes, receiving 
a mock reverence merely to carry on the drama; _ but 
neither cherished nor respected. How vile the feeling 
and the taste that can degrade them from being the real 
directors and mistresses of man, to be the mere soubrettes 
of society, gilded and smart, and dexterous and vicious. 
Even before the Revolution, manners were bad enough, 
but many causes since have rubbed off the gilding. ‘The 
exile of the nobles, the succession of low men to power ; 
and more than all, the elevation of plebeian soldiers to high 
rank, promoting, of course, their trulls to a station where 
manners and morals were under their influence; and this 
added to the horrible example set by Buonaparte himself 
in his own interiour. Addto this, what must have sent 
down the contagion to the still lower orders—the conscrip- 
tion—the wretched men, marrying without preference, 
merely to avoid the army, and then running into that army 
to escape their ill chosen partners. All these causes 
must have conspired to. make a frightful carnage in man-_ 
ners and morals too. In short, I am persuaded, that a 
single monster has done more to demoralize and uncivilize 
this country, than a century can repair. 


We cannot refrain from adding a few words on the state 


of France. One consoling reflection may be drawn from 
it, which is the superiority ofa free government to a despot- 
ism. France, with her vast power, her talents and population, 


and at one period she controlled all that Europe possessed 
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of both, was beaten at last, by a population of half the num- 
ber, distracted by parties, and torn with civil dissensions. 
That this was owing to the spirit of freedom in that country, 
and the energy it created, there can be no doubt. This 
invaluable principle France seems incapable of possessing, 
and whatever is the name of the Sovereign, Director, Em- 
perour or King, the government is paramount, and admits of 
no remonstrance or discussion. 

The misfortunes of France furnish the grandest political 
moral, that history can shew. ‘They have accumuiated to 
an equal amount with her usurpations, her injustice and vio- 
lence. In the infliction of retribution nothing was wanting ; 
the action and the scenes were even highly picturesque and 
dramatick. -Her sufferings are indeed great; so much 
bleod, so much treasure, and so much slory wasted. And 
when ehe j is devastated, overthrown, her territory divided— 
her enemies, and who can blame a just vengeance, demand 
from her the restoration of the plunder she had taken. 
Pictures and statues and medals might be restored ; but the 
wealth, the spoils of so many nafions, which with furious 
cries demanded its return—where was it? not in France, 
but, exploded, gone along with all her own substance, ev ery 
livre that the most erinding finance could extort or antici- 
pate, all had been sunk in the infernal vortex of war; con- 
verted into gunpowder, and blown into air. 

In this state of misery, she sees her enemies triumphant 
on every point. England, after talking so feelingly, and so 
loudly about the ambition of France, as if she had none her- 
self; after having in successful warfare drawn such vast 
sums from the capture and ruin of French, Dutch, and 
Spanish commerce, winds up with possessing all India, the 
finest colonies in the West-Indies; and not content with 
Malta in the Mediterranean, takes the Greek islands under 
her protection. ‘The ambition of France hasbeen every 
where defeated, the ambition of England every where 
triumphant. Without colonies, without commerce, how is 
she to employ the dangerous, embittered, military spirits, 
that are spread over her territory. She is deprived of her 
former colonies, and prohibited forming new ones ; and yet 
the English travellers complain, that these men ate turbu- 
lent, gloomy and ferocious. This is indeed realizing Peter 
Pindar’s story of bienseance. 

What are we to hope for France? she seems destined to 
the most wretched extremes. We know not where to sympa- 
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thise with her, there appears no medium. If we curse the 
police, the conscription, the brutal, exclusive love of war in 
Buonaparte ; is there no refuge, but in a government which 
commences its administration by suffering the massacre of 
Protestants, vowing silver images to the Virgin, and refusing 
burial to an actress ?’—The continuance of such a state of 
things is impossible! what the change will be, it 1s in vain to 
predict. 

France may be considered in a state of permanent decline ; 
perhaps the climax of her prosperity was about the middle 
of the last century. It is however a very difficult thing 
for contemporaries to designate epochs of this kind; in an 
oak tree, the branches and the trunk may exhibit the signs 
of vigour long after the heart is decayed. Some have 
even doubted whether the improvement in certain modern 
arts and sciences might not prevent the decline of modern 
nations. But the tendency to decay is inevitable in every 
thing of human construction. We have living examples of 
this the Italian states, which grew up from the roots of the 
Roman empire, were mere shrubs, and never produced a sin- 
gle stock of any vigour ; and they are declined from what they 
were ; the mechanical progress of decay is even visible to the 
eye; they are now only the provinces, more orless dependent 
on the great powers of Europe. Spain too is a most remark- 
abie instance, she is approaching the last stages of decay. 
A revolution in an old state like France, cannot restore 
youth; if is a crisis, that in proportion to its violence will 
advance decrepitude. She may linger on for some ages, 
and have some bright moments ; so it was with the Roman 
empire in the first centuries of our era. France has lost 
her colonies, her commercial riches, a large part of her ac- 
cumulation of permanent wealth; her army is disorganized, 
her marine ruined, her finances embarrassed ; it will take 
three geuerations to replace her population in a natural 
state ; still worse than all these, her ancient civil and reli- 
gious institutions sebverted from their very found ations ; it 
is imposible to replace them; imperfect and even vicious as 
they were, they yet formed some substitute for the more 
perfect organization of free governments, which place so 
many gradations between the sovereign and the people, at 
once the organs, the checks, the supports of both: these 
France has lost, and the loss is irretrievable ; she is then 
doomed to a despotism, and the only hope she can have of 
internal security, is, in the energy of this depotism. 
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MISCELLANEOUS AND LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


We understand, that there has lately been received at Phila- 
delphia, a coliection of very fine instruments, destined for the 
survey of the coast of the United States, and the determination 
of the lengths of different degrees of the meridian, comprehended 
within our territorial limits. Among these instruments are two 
astronomical clocks, two transit instruments of five feet each, and 
two sets of achromatick telescopes of three each, from six to four 
feetinlength. These are intended for fixed observations, which 
according to the plan proposed were to be placed near the ex- 
treme parts of the coast. 

‘he other instruments are to be used on the survey ; several 
of them may also be used to good purpose in an observatory. 
‘They consist principally of the following, viz. six box and two 
pocket chronometers, one grand theodoiite of two feet diameter, 
two theodolites of one foot each, two double repeating circles of 
eighteen inches, and six reflecting ones of ten inches diameter ; 
a part with stands, spirit levels, and artificial harizons, two survey- 
ing theodolites, two surveying compasses, two plane tables, six 
mountain barometers, and a very ingenious apparatus for meas- 
uring a base line with the utmost exactness, together with the 
standard English and French measures. 

‘he above instruments are pronounced to be of the best con- 
struction, and of admirable workmanship: ‘They were made by 
the first artists in London, under the immediace direction and su- 
periniendance of Mr. Hasler, a native of Switzerland, and some 
time since a professor in the United States Military Academy 
at West Point. Many of the instruments contain valuable im- 
provements, that were suggested by this very ingenious and 
learned gentieman. Asa collection, they are thought to be very 
complete, and not inferiour, in any respect, to the best that have 
been used in the great national surveys of Europe. 

We are glad to see so good a beginning made in a work, that 
cannot fail to be particularly interesting to the science, as well as 
tothe commerce of our country; and it gives us pleasure to learn, 
that it is likely to be committed to the care of one, who in the 
opinion of the best judges, possesses not only the theoretical 
knowledge and practical skill, but the ardour and perseverance 
also, which are necessary to so difficult and arduous an under- 
taking. 


Mr. John Souter, bookseller, Pater Noster Row, London, pub- 
lisher of the Monthly Magazine, the London Medical and Physical 
Journal, has announced his intention of hecoming a general agent 
for American books and periodical publications. 
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DISCOVERY OF LATIN WRITINGS. 


Augsburg, Nov. 2. 


The indefatigable abbot AnceLo Maso, one of the keepers of 
the Ambrosian library at Milan, has discovered the works of an 
ancient author, of whom we know nothing but his’ name and a 
small work. 

‘This is the works of M. Cornexius Fronro, with unpublished 
letters of the emperours Antoninus Pius, Marcus Aurelius, L. V crus 
and Appian. ‘The publication consists of two volumes 8vo. with 
some copper-plates and fac similes of the M. S. of M. Fronto, an 
African by birth, the preceptor of two emperours M. Aurelius and 
L. Verus, and the greatest Latin orator after Cicero; only a small 
grammatical work was hitherto known, now 20 works of this 
remarkable author have been discovered in the Ambrosian library. 
There are several books of Latin and Greek letters to different em- 
perours, &c. &c. In these volumes are inserted also three unpub- 
lished Latin letters of Antoninus Pius, 18 of M. Aurelius, 6 of L. 
Verus, one Greek letter of Appian the historian, and many 
inedited pieces of Ennius, Plautus, Cato, Sallust, and other an- 
cient Romans and Greeks. ‘The Greek pieces have a Latin 
translation; in short, nothing is neglected to heighten the value 
of this most agreeable present. No Editio princeps of any clas- 
sick can be compared with it. Fifteen copies are printed in 
large 4to. and will be one day a great curiosity. 


Tne publick are hereby informed, that the Trustees and Over- 
seers of Bowdoin College at their session in May last, passed an 
act to require from Students seeking admission into this College, 
in addition to the present requisitions for entrance into the Fresh- 
man class, an acquaintance with the Bucolicks or Eclogues and 
the four books of the Georgicks of Virgil, for the year 1816, and 
for 1817, in further addition, an acquaintance with Collectanca 
Graca Minora of the late Professor Dalzel. 

The present requisitions are a knowledge of the four funda- 
mental rules of Arithmetick, the Latin Grammar, the Greek 
Grammar, the Aeneid of Virgil, the select Orations of Cicero, 
the Greek ‘Testament, together with an ability to make a Gram- 
matical translation of English into Latin. ‘To the last object, it 
is respectfully recommended, that gentlemen, who are preparing 
youth for college, should require of their pupils particular atten- 
tion. It is likewise recommended, that the acquaintance, which 
students form with the Grammar both of the Latin and Greek 
lauguage, should be minute and intimate. 

JESSE APPLETON, President. 

Brunswick, Dec. 15, 1815. 
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Our artists are continuing their labours with more ardour, since 
the publick attention, has been turned towards them. We have 
seen a landscape with cattle, in a scene of summer repose and 
calm, by Mr. Fisher, now in the possession of Mr. Henry Picker- 
ing, of Salem, which is a new proof of the fine talents of that artist: 
also, a scene of cattle and horses, witha fine and harmonious ef- 
fect of colouring. Mr. Stewart Newton, has produced a picture 
of the scene, where Falstaif is recounting to the Prince his noc- 
turnal combat on Gadshill, and the heroick deed he had performed. 
This is one of his first attempts in this way ; the grouping is good, 
the humour and expression of the countenances, excellent: there 
can be no doubt that he will obtain great success in the popular 
department of cabinet pictures. Mr. Morse has painted a moon- 
light scene, which we only saw in an unfinished state, and one 
or two portraits for engraving. Mr. Willard has gone to Rich- 
mond, to obtain a cast from Houdon’s statute of Washington, in 
the State Hovse. We are extremely happy to state, that a sub- 
scription is now under way to raise a fund for an insitution, to 
protect our own artists, and promote the progress of the Fine 
Arts. We shall say more of this on a future occasion. 


A shock of an earthquake was felt in the towns of Weston, 
Sudbury and Framingham, during the night of the 15th of Febru- 
ary, which was calm, intensely cold, and a bright moonlight. 
Several fissures in the earth were seen the next day, and this 
same appearance has been noticed in other places at the same 
time, and was not owing, as was supposed by some, to the earth- 
quake, but to the extreme cold. 


An account of the District of Maine with a new map ona 
large scale, containing all the latest corrections, by Mr. Green- 
leaf, is now in train for publication. The work contains much 
new and interesting information respecting that important section 
of the country, and we hope the talents and industry of the author 
will be rewarded by estensive patronage. 


Wells and Lilly, have just received from London, and will 
shortly publish, Rhoda: a Novel. By the Author of “ Things 
by their Right Names.” “ Plain Sense,” &c. 
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OBITUARY. 


DEATHS AT HOMR. 


In New-Hampshire. In Exeter, Hon. Samuel Tenney, formerly 
Senator in Congress. In Seabrook, Comfort Collins, aged 105 years 
and 3 months, for many years much esteemed in the Society of Friends 
as a preacher. 

In Massachusetts. In Boston, Mr. John Magner, aged 80. He had 
lived in this country a great many years, and accumulated a consider- 
able property, nearly the whole of which he bequeathed to his native 
village inIreland. In Braintree, Rev. Ezra Weld, senior Pastor of the 
Congregational Church in that town. In Barrington, Rev. Samuel 
Watson, aged 43; for eighteen years. minister of the Congregational 
Church. In Rehoboth, “Hon. Stephen Bullock. aged 81—was a Mem- 
ber of Congresstormerly, and has filled many civil offices of high res- 
pectability. In Salem, Mr. Ebenezer Beckford, aged 79, a respectable 
citizen. 

In Rhode-fsland. In North Providence, Mrs. Williams, widow of Pe- 
leg Williams, Esq. and last of the great grand children of Roger Wil- 
liams of Salem, so famous in the early history of Massachusetts. 

In Connecticut. In Montville, Hon. William Hil!house, aged 88, up- 
wards of fifty years, in succession, a member of the Connecticut Legis- 
Jature. . 

In New-York. Ontario County, Hon. T. Hosmer, aged 70. 

In Washington. Hon. Elijah Brigham, of the quinsy. A member 
of the House of Representatives of the United States from Massachu- 
setts, a man whose solid and respectable character makes his loss a 
severe one to the State. 

In Virginia. In Charlotte County, Hon. Paul Carrington, jun. aged 
52. Major John Reid, Aid-de-Camp of General Jackson, whose life he 
was preparing to publish. He is deeply regretted, as a gallant officer 
and an accomplished man. 


DEATHS BY VIOLENCE. 


In Virginia. Mr. John Corbin, aged 20; a promising young man ; 
died of a wound received ina duel with a fellon-student of Carlisle Col- 
lege. This, we believe, is not the first instance that has happened 
among students belonging to that seminary. What is the discipline of 
that College? In New-York, Rensalaer County, Mr. 8. Peterson hung 
himself in a fit of insanity. In Philadelphia, Capt. John Carson, shot 
by Lieut. Smith, who is in confinement for trial. The Boatswain of 
the Congress Frigate was shot by the sentinel, in the night, at the 
Navy Yard, Charlestown, attempting to pass without answering, after 
being hailed three times. In Savannah, James Nixon, executed for 
murder. 
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DEATHS ABROAD. 


In Paris. The Prince de Talmont, son-in-law of the Duke de Duras. 
M. Cardon de Montigny, an eminent lawyer,, by suicide. 

In England. Mr. ¥dward Post, eldest son of Professor Post, of 
New-York, and late a lecturer on anatomy in that city. 

Lt. General Sir George Prevost, aged 49, late Governour of Canada. 
Vice Admiral Lechmere, aged 64. Admiral Viseount Gardner, aged 45. 
Admiral Dodd, aged 81. Hon. General Bennet. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

*.* The Essay on the subject of a National University sent 
from New-Haven, came too late for this number; its political al- 
lusions are likewise so numerous and so hacknied, that we think 
we shall not be able to make use of it. 

The meteorological tables from Cambridge and Brunswick, 
were duly received, but owing to an accident, we have been 
obliged to omit them. 

We acknowledge the receipt of Mr. Drake’s Picture of Cin- 
cinnati, which came too late to be noticed in the present number ; 
we shall take it up in the next. 


qo The present number, in completing the second volume 
of the North American Review, terminates the labours of 
the editor for the first year. The circulation of the work 
is slowly increasing, and though the patronage of the publick 
is rather reluctant, yet it is sufficient to cover the expenses 
of publication. Believing a work of this kind, mainly de- 
voted fo our own liferature and science, will be of considera- 
ble utility, he will cheerfully continue his exertions to this 
end ; and has some reason, as there is much room, to hope 
for its future improvement. To those friends who have as- 
sisted him by their valuable contributions ; and to those 
whose partiality has sometimes encouraged his efforts, 
he offers the most sincere thanks. 
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